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a hard but 


Here is a new treatment for surfacing 
playgrounds which makes a hard, durable 
yet resilient footing for the children. 


Solvay Calcium Chloride is a clean white chemical salt which 


Children Play Better on 


dustless surface. 


resilient 


readily dissolves when exposed to air, and quickly combines 
with the surface to which it is applied. 


clothing or playthings. 


OLVAY 


Calcium Chloride 


is odorless, harmless, will not track or stain the children’s 


Its germicidal property is a feature which has the strong en- 
dorsement of physicians and playground directors. 


Solvay Calcium Chloride is not only an excellent dust layer 


but at the same time positively kills all weeds. 


It is easy to 


handle and comes in a convenient size drum or 100 |b. bags. It 
may be applied by ordinary labor without any special equip- 


ment. 


The new Solvay Illustrated Booklet will be sent free on request. 


Write! 


SYRACUSE, 


SEMET-SOLVAY COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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Make 
Vacation Time 


Corona will help you— 


ITH Corona’s help, hundreds of 
teachers are using vacation time to 


prepare details of next year’s work, to earn 
Although Corona weighs outside money by writing stories, articles 


but 6% pounds, it has 

1 the 1 i 
improvements, such as and photoplays, or to increase their income 
universal keyboard, back e 
spacer, two-color ribbon, by doing typing and secretarial work. 


margin release, etc. 


Wherever you go, Corona can be carried 
with you. This sturdy little typewriter 
weighs but 6! pounds, folds, fits into a neat 


[==s] traveling case and is so simply built a child 
can operate it. Best of all, Corona costs one- 
half as much as a “heavy” machine and 

fy through our Own-a-Corona plan, you can 
amend use a Corona and pay for it like rent. Write 


Write today for for details today. 


CORONA 


19, telling how 
The Personal Writing Machine 


Corona has help- 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ed thousands to 

greater success 
CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
119 MAIN STREET GROTON, N. Y. 


and bigger earn- 
ing power. 


Fold it up—take it with you—typewrite anywhere 


Please mention Tue PLaAyGrounp when writing to advertisers 
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A Popular Community 
House, where all the 


facilities are well used. 


The Croquet Cround. 


Father's not above see- 
sawing on the Com- 
munity House lawn 


where “A good time 
for all’ is the slogan. 
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Two out — Bases full—Two and three 
on the batter, and a fast 
curve coming. 
a 
| 
4 Out at First ! Almost caught napping ! 
| 
{ 
f 
a 
Z The Playground boy of today is the citizen of tomorrow. 
Give the boys more space to “Play Ball” and make 


q healthier, happier citizens for future America. 
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The World at Play 


Playgrounds More Necessary.—JThe acting 
superintendent of schools in one of the largest 
cities of the middle west, in urging the expendi- 
ture of funds for summer playgrounds, is quoted 
as saying that summer high schools and kindred 
projects could be eliminated with far less damage 
to the community than could summer play- 
grounds. 


Recreation the Big Brother of Education.— 
Advocating a single executive at the head of 
the theatrical business John Golden said, “What 
we want is a friend at court in the Government 
—perhaps it could be characterized as a new gov- 
ernmental activity under a Bureau of Fine Arts, 
Education and Recreation. Recreation is the big 
brother of education, and a man learns as much 
in his recreational hours as he gets from schools. 
And just as important as education is entertain- 
ment.” 


Practical Americanization.—In a section of 
Brockton, Massachusetts, inhabited largely by 
Lithuanians, the people occasionally get together 
for moving pictures in the parish hall of their 
church. At one of these gatherings the commun- 
ity organizer and a music specialist came to tell, 
through a Lithuanian interpreter, how swimming 
pools and skating ponds might be made available 
for all the neighborhood folk, and how they might 
have many good times together. 

As a result committees to organize the district 
have been formed. The women’s societies of 
the church have become particularly interested 
in community service. The foreign speaking 
people will surrender none of the fine inheritances 
they have brought across the sea, but will learn 
to play, to sing and to discuss improvements for 
their neighborhood. They will have opportuni- 
ties to make friends with people of other nation- 
alities and with their American fellow-citizens. 


Playground Magazine Costs 520 Marks in 
Germany.— he following letter from the Ger 
man Federation for Rural \Welfare of Man and 
Home Care shows how inflation of currency 
hampers not only business intercourse but also 
the exchange of ideas between countries : 

The Playground and Recreation Association: 

In regard to your valued letter of the 14th ult. 
we submit in reply that we have received the 
information from your publication with a most 
happy interest so that we hold it in about as high 
esteem as your efforts. But $2 are today 520 
marks and unfortunately we cannot, by our very 
limited resources, spend such a sum for one pub 
lication. I hope the time will soon return when 
the intellectual intercourse with foreign coun- 
tries in consequence of more favorable circum- 
stances being in the majority is not so laborious. 

THE Business MANAGER. 
F. Lembke, Economist 


An International Conference.—\ ery signifi- 
cant indeed is the announcement of the Interna- 
tional Conference of Settlements to be held at 
Toynbee Hall, London, July &th-17th. A wide 
range of subjects is to be discussed, among them 
the following: A Survey of Settlements in Var- 
ious Countries; The Philosophy of Settlements ; 
Ideals and Methods of Education; Housing and 
Its Relation to Health; The Community Idea; 
Its Advantages and Effects; Settlements in In 
dustry; Settlements in the Use of Leisure. 

An international conference of this kind, bring- 
ing together, as it will, people from many coun- 
tries and with many viewpoints, will mean much 
not only to the settlement movement, but to com- 
munity work in all its phases. 


Boys Give Operetta.—.\ Childhood Phantasy, 
an operetta in three acts by W. R. Waghorne, 
was presented by The Houston (Texas) Boys’ 
Chorus of Houston Recreation and Community 
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Service Association at the city auditorium. Four 
hundred boys from ten to fourteen years old 
representing twelve local schools, comprised the 
cast. Mr. Peter W. Dykema, professor of 
music of the University of Wisconsin, gave a 
brief talk between the acts on community music. 

There are over one thousand members of the 
Houston Boys’ Chorus. ‘This interesting group 
of public school boys was organized two years 
ago together with a Singing School and Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The recent operetta was one 
of several successfully produced this past season. 


Little Theatre at Great Neck, L. I.— 
Union Chapel at Great Neck, Long Island un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Roswell Eldrige, in 
cooperation with the Drama Committee of the 
Great Neck Women’s Club, has recently been 
turned into a modern little theatre with a good 
sized stage and an excellent lighting equipment. 
The drop curtain, screens and flats were de- 
signed and directed by a scenic artist of Bayville, 
while the club made and painted its own cyclor- 
ama. 


A Successful Play.—Miss Elizabeth Hughes, 
Superintendent of Recreation at Beacon, N. Y., 
reports that a play The Cameo Girl given recently 
in that city was a decided success both financially 
and artistically. Approximately $1500 was taken 
in and almost $1000 was cleared—part of which 
will be devoted to the furthering of the recreation 
work. 


“The Importance of Being Happy.”—A play- 
ground pageant for small children, “The Impor- 
tance of Being Happy,” written by Chester Gep- 
pert Marsh, Supervisor, Middletown Recreation 
Association, was recently given in Middletown 
for the benefit of the Girls’ Club. About 150 
little children were in the cast. Dramatic activi- 
ties of the kind represented by this pageant are 
comparatively a new undertaking for Middle- 
town, but under the program developed by the 
Recreation Association they are being rapidly 
created and placed on a permanent basis. A 
series of one-act plays is being presented and the 
twenty block organizers are constantly discover- 
ing new talent, people who can sing, play or act. 

Playground directors work actively in the 
schools and each week one new folk dance and a 


new running game are taught the children. Mus- 
ical choruses have also been arranged in the 


schools. As a result the children are ready at a 
day’s notice to assemble for a play festival. The 
May Festival of last year brought together 4,000 
children. It aroused the interest of the com- 
munity to such an extent that it was voted an 
annual celebration. This year 6,000 children took 
part, with nine May Poles and a large number 
of folk dances. 


Pageant Writing Contest.—San Diego, Cal- 
ifornia, is providing very adequate means of ex- 
pression for the local literary “urge.” Last year 
it was the playwriting contest, the proud winner's 
drama being presented by the Community Serv- 


_ice players. This year it is the pageant writing 


contest. The winning pageant is to receive a 
cash prize and is to be the main attraction of the 
coming midsummer carnival. 


Physical Education Legislation.—A revision 
of the bulletin called Recent State Legislation for 
Physical Education, published in 1918, has been 
issued by the U. S. Bureau of Education as Bulle- 
tin, 1922, No. 1. Price 5 cents. In addition to 
the analysis of the eight state physical education 
laws contained in the first pamphlet, there have 
been added descriptions of the seventeen state 
laws which have been passed since that pamphlet 
was prepared. The revision has been made by 
Dr. Willard S. Small and Dr. E. G. Salisbury and 
the bulletin now includes all state physical educa- 
tion legislation enacted up to July, 1921. 


Young People Censor Their Own Dances.— 
The young people’s dances at one of the school 
centers in Cincinnati are censored by the young 
people themselves. Four censors are on the job 
at every dance. They have shown that they 
mean business, too. At a recent dance a couple 
was refunded their admission fee and ordered 
off the floor when they failed to heed the censor’s 
first warning. 


Hagerstown Gypsies.—Real live gypsy 
storytellers who went through the streets and 
alleys of the playground neighborhoods telling 
stories and teaching simple games, gave added 
impetus to the playground program in Hagers- 
town, Md., last summer. These gypsies were, 
in reality, groups of the older high school girls 
who had become interested in storytelling and 
had been given a thorough course of instruction 
by the local librarian. Each day a pair would 
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come to the playground and tell stories to the 
small ones during the quiet hour. Then they 
would go forth into the neighborhood generally, 
telling stories as they went, and thereby reaching 
large numbers heretofore not interested. From 
week to week their circle noticeably widened. 


Juvenile Court Honor Roll.—The judge of 
the Yakima County Superior Court in the State 
of Washington has an honor roll of boys and he 
is planning to devote one whole day before the 
summer vacation to a meeting of these honor 
roll boys. They are the boys who through the in- 
fluence of the local Community Service committee 
and the Yakima Athletic Club have signed a 
nledge to do all in their power to uphold the law 
and to aid other boys in maintaining a like stand- 
ard of conduct. ‘Their names are regularly in- 
scribed on the court records. 

The organization was formed as the result of 
a request by members of the Athletic Club that 
several juvenile offenders be paroled to them in- 
stead of being sent to the reformatory. The re- 
quest was not granted but the boys of the club 
were invited to form themselves into a group of 
court aids or honor roll boys. 

On Honor Roll Day the court will listen to a 
report from these boys and each will be given an 
opportunity to renew his pledge of good conduct. 
There will be discussions by some of the city’s 
prominent social workers and community singing. 
If this year’s Honor Roll Day is successful, such 
a day will be set aside every year for the en- 
couragement of youthful upholders of the law. 


Playground Pier for Washington Children.— 
The children of Washington, D. C., are going to 
have a playground pier on the Potomac this 
summer. The pier has been leased by the Dis- 
trict Government to a lumber company for several 
years but the District has decided that the chil- 
dren need it more than anyone else does. On 
May Ist when the lumber company vacated, a 
thorough cleaning up began. Several buildings 
will be torn down and the pier will be repaired 
and equipped for play purposes. It is planned to 
make the pier one of the most complete recrea- 
tion piers in the country to the end that the chil- 
dren may enjoy all the privileges of the water- 
front while at the same time having the play 
facilities to be found on a playground on land. 


The Water’s Fine!—The Community Serv- 


ice natatorium at Hoquiam, Washington, which 
has reopened, boasts many advantages over last 
year. 

There is a scheme for the continual circulation 
of water through fifteen yards of sand, a hot 
shower for use before entering the tank, and a 
hair-dryer for the locks of Hoquiam mermaids. 
Community Service members who have secured 
medical cards certified by a local physican may 
take advantage of the Community Service baths. 


A Quoit Pitching Mayor —The two candi- 
dates for Mayor in Elmira, New York had a 
hard-fought quoit pitching game last fall just 
before the election. The loser in the game, who 
was the winner in the election, has given evidence 
that he is a good loser and that he believes in 
recreation by increasing the city recreation bud- 
get from $2,500 for 1921 to $5,000 for 1922, by 
adding an extra $500 to the budget especially for 
community music and by buying two new play- 
ground sites, one for $10,000 and the other for 
$30,000. 

The Community Service executive in this city 
has figured out that the average number of daily 
participants in Community Service activities dur- 
ing the past year has been 758. 


Mayor of Detroit Appoints Baseball Com- 
mission.— There should be few disputes among 
amateur baseball teams in Detroit this season for 
the mayor has just appointed a City Baseball 
Commission. The purpose of this Commission 
is “to encourage, promote, regulate and control, 
to establish and maintain proper rules for the 
playing and government of non-commercialized 
baseball in Detroit.” It has power to deal with 
all controversies which may arise between 
leagues; to deal with violations of rules; to ar- 
range for and manage inter-league and intra- 
city championship series. The Commission has 
divided the leagues into four classes so as to give 
opportunity for every person who desires to play 
baseball to play in the league he is best fitted to 
play in. 


Activities in Indianapolis——Mr. Walter Jar- 
vis, formerly Director of Recreation under the 
Indianapolis Park Department, has recently been 
made Superintendent of Parks and Recreation. 
Mr. Jarvis writes that two large outdoor theaters 
are to be constructed in different sections of the 
citv in which each evening of the week a good 
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clean play will be presented by a standard stock 
company. The Man from Home written by 
Booth Tarkington, a Hoosier author, will be the 
first production. 

The athletic activities will be encouraged and 
before long Indianapolis will engage in one of the 
biggest playground tournaments yet attempted. 


Recreation a Sunday News Feature.—In 
several cities recreation activities have been suc- 
cessfully kept before the public by Sunday news- 
paper stories. The Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
Recreation Board recently had a whole page in the 
Bridgeport Sunday Post. The summer plans of 
the Board were outlined and attention-catching 
pictures were numerous. 


Stockholders in Their Community Building. 
—The Eastern Avenue Improvement Associa- 
tion of Lynn, Massachusetts, having secured 
sidewalks, street lights and fire alarm boxes, 
decided that united action could obtain some- 
thing even more valuaable for their neighbor- 
hood. A community meeting place was what 
they most needed. So, in the spring of 1921, 
they formed a corporation capitalied for $5,000 
and proceeded to sell 500 shares of stock at ten 
dollars a share. 

Soon enough shares were sold to permit the 
purchase of a lot, and later an attractive brown- 
shingled building was erected. The building is 
of the bungalow type, well heated and lighted. Its 
50 x 30 dimensions provide ample room for the 
neighborhood’s social activities. 


Demonstrating Neighborhood Fun.—Four 
neighborhoods in San Diego, California, have 
discovered interesting possibilities in neighbor- 
hood entertainment as the result of a week of 
demonstration neighborhood fun nights recently 
conducted by Community Service. Invitations 
sent to the adults of each neighborhood by the 
school children, and posters conspicuously placed 
announced the evenings. 

Practically the same program was carried out 
at all centers. First there were twenty minutes 
of community singing. A group of service men 
and Community Service club girls put on a Wild 
West pantomime to show how much fun such 
stunts are and how little preparation they require. 
Games of all kinds followed. 

The evenings were unusually successful. The 
group who were present at the first fun night, 
held at Neighborhood House, were especially ap- 


preciative. About two hundred of them were 
Mexicans, and as they could not speak English, 
the game directions had to be given by demon- 
stration. They applauded the pantomime loudly. 

On the second night, in Rose Park Playground, 
an out-of-doors tennis court was the scene of the 
activities. Children predominated and the games 
were adapted to them. The third fun night took 
place at University Heights. The fourth was at 
Golden Hill Playground, and among those play- 
ing were the Mayor and his wife. 


Get-Acquainted Parties.—There is no longer 
any excuse for a young person being lonely in 
Yakima, Washington, for Community Service 
has arranged a series of “get-acquainted” parties. 
The first party was pronounced a huge success 
by the sixty or more who attended. 

After two or three “mixing” games, everyone 
felt fairly well acquainted. Stunts and im- 
promptu dramatics followed, furnishing much 
material for mirth and conversation. The crowd 
was grouped according to birthday months. The 
January to March group presented a revised 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin in three acts. Vacation 
memories were revived by the summer group 
with a fishing, boating and dancing stunt, while 
the fall group put on a mock wedding. Other 
stunts were a chair marathon and a demonstra- 
tion quadrille. The rest of the evening was spent 
in dancing, frequent circle two-steps being inter- 
spersed to help the mixing process. 


Volunteer Playground Makers.—T wo years 
ago Texarkana bought a block of property with 
the intention of making it into a park, but some- 
how it didn’t get developed ; it just stayed a va- 
cant lot. 

This spring the Community Service secretary 
started a movement to short cut the process of 
making a park and play field out of it. He has 
persuaded the City Council to authorize the us 
of the city teams and workmen in grading and 
levelling, and.to appropriate $250 for playground 
equipment. The manual training department of 
each of the High Schools has volunteered to 
make twenty-five park benches. The Carpen- 
ters’ Union has offered to build a bandstand and 
the Painters’ Union is going to paint it. The 
lumber is all to be donated. And the Boy Scouts 
have offered to make the grounds attractive by 
planting a hedge and flowers. 
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Making a Forest City —"Make Youngstown 
a forest city,” is the slogan for the Arbor Day 
celebration which Youngstown, Ohio is planning. 
“We have had many orations and poems but 
few planted trees on past Arbor Days” says the 
circulars sent out to all the homes in the city. 
The City Beautiful Committee, The Chamber of 
Commerce and the schools are cooperating in 
supplying trees and shrubs at wholesale prices to 
all school children. Order blanks are being sent 
out which parents are asked to fill in with the 
name and address of the child for whom they are 
ordering and the number and kind of trees and 
shrubs desired. Detailed directions for planting 
are to be given to each child when the orders are 
delivered. This kind of Arbor Day celebration 
continued year after year ought to show very 
tangible results in improving the city’s appear- 
ance. 


For the Boys and Girls Who Work.—At one 
of the school centers in York, Pennsylvania, a 
community club has been organized for the in- 
dustrial boys and girls of the continuation school. 
With the cooperation of the superintendent of 
chools Miss Violet Williams, Recreation Secre- 
tary, visited the school and talked to the various 
classes about the opportunities open to them along 
recreational lines. A few days later a joint 
meeting was called for the boys; an athletic pro- 
gram was presented and a vote was taken by 
the boys of their favorite sport. Basketball was 
accepted for the season and three teams were or- 
ganized to play once a week. 

On the following day the girls’ division met 
with the Recreation Secretary. Various activi- 
ties were selected by the girls, including a gym- 
nastic class, basketball, handicrafts, classic and 
folk dancing. Two girls’ basketball teams were 
organized which will play match games with 
other centers. The interesting discovery was 
made that only one or two boys and girls from 
each division of thirty or thirty-five members had 
any athliation whatever with an organization of 
a constructive nature. 


Recreation for Business Women.—‘Kee) 
lit by Having Fun,” was the slogan of the Sacra- 
mento, California, Department of Recreation in 
announcing recreational gymnastic classes for 
business women. ‘There were ten lessons, each 
advertised as “sixty minutes full of fun and 
frolic, music and dancing.” Ten of the minutes 


were devoted to warming-up exercises, thirty to 
dancing and twenty to ball games and other 
group games. In the dancing the gay measures 
of quadrille, contra dance and reel were re- 
vived. No tuition fee was charged for the 
classes, but membership had, of course, to be 
limited. 


A New Leisure Time Activity.—Citizens of 
Yakima, Washington, are voicing their hearty ap 
proval of the work of the Yakima Athletic Club, 
an organization of one hundred and fifty young 
men and boys established by Community Serv- 
ice. The club has assumed responsibility for 
erecting street signs throughout the city, wooden 
ones at the intersections of residence streets and 
metal signs at business quarters. The club mem- 
bers give their service free asking residents along 
each street to contribute ten cents each toward 
the expense of the signs. Business houses down- 
town contribute fifty cents each. 

This is only one of the numerous activities of 
the club, the members of which have been placed 
upon the honor roll by Judge Holden of the 
Yakima County Superior Court. The club has 
been putting the town ball field into shape for the 
baseball season ; has furnished fifty of its members 
for military drill at the Armory; is staging en- 
tertainments for local groups and has organized 
athletic teams in various branches of sport. 


Making a Parade out of a Predicament.— 
\Vhen a hundred and seven folks have assembled 
for their regular play evening, “all set” for the 
usual games and laughter, and then the lights 
refuse to burn, they naturally feel somewhat like 
the small boy who has lost his circus ticket. This 
is what happened at Mechanicsville, near High 
Point, N. C., not long ago. But the Community 
Service game leader was determined they 
shouldn't go home without having had some fun. 

It was surprising how quickly the crowd found 
itself arranged in pairs, with a “drum corps” in 
the lead and the school officials bringing up the 
rear. To the effective rhythm of tin cans, pans 
and pails, the young army proceeded a mile and 
a half down Main Street, singing popular songs. 
The several yells which were rendered en masse 
at the end of the hike helped to work off excessive 
spirits. 


More Play for Arkansas.—lf you had been 
passing the Sunnyside school building in Rogers, 
Arkansas, some time last February you might 
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have been surprised by the energy of the laborers 
who were hurling up dirt. On close inspection 
you would have found that they were no ordin- 
ary knights of the shovel, but were members of 
the Sunnyside Community Club solving their 
community center problem by turning volunteer 
excavators. They dug a basement under the 
building and fitted it up as a community club- 
room, 

Rogers is one of the Arkansas towns which 
are becoming interested in community recreation. 
Another is Pine Bluff, where “Music Week” re- 
cently brought together neighbors for special 
programs in schools and churches and for an 
operetta sung by the school children. Music and 
dramatic activities are being developed in Little 
Rock, the weekly community sings conducted at 
the North Little Rock High School being very 
popular. Especially interesting is the fact that 
Little Rock has a newly organized Playgrounds’ 
Association, which is starting to finance a play- 
ground program. 


The Sunday School Athletic Association in 
Hagerstown, Maryland.—With the hope of 
securing an increased and more regular atten- 
dance among the boys, representatives of ten 
different Sunday Schools in Hagerstown, Md., 
met with the Community Service organizer last 
April and together they formed a Sunday School 
Athletic Association. This Association has been 
most successful. At present it includes boys 
from twelve Sunday Schools and from all in- 
dications will become much larger. The atten- 
dance at each of the Sunday Schools represented 
has increased, in some cases as much as 50%, 
since the association was organized. The eligi- 
bility rulings which follow are doubtless respon- 
sible for the successful result: 

“The player must attend Sunday School for 
at least three Sundays during the quarter, preced- 
ing the opening of the League. He must have 
an average attendance of at least two Sundays in 
every month, while participating in the League 
activities.” 

Through the Ladies’ Auxiliary the same type 
of work is now being planned for girls. 


Necessity Is the Mother of Invention.—Mr. 
M. H. Seitz, Superintendent of Physical Educa- 
tion at Akron, Ohio, has designed a marker of 
light steel construction which can be easily car- 
ried by hand from field to field. Mr. Seitz re- 


ports that with this marker he can in five minutes 
mark a tennis court, in ten a soccer football field. 


Playground Supper Annual Event in West 
Chester—Every year near the close of the 
playground season the children of West Chester, 
Pennsylvania begin to inquire eagerly, “When 
are we going to have our Camp Fire supper?” 

This supper is an annual and justly famous 
event in the playground history of this city. The 
children make all the preliminary arrangements. 
They appoint their own committees—a committe: 
on wood, a committee on food, a committee on 
tickets and other necessities. They make the 
tickets and sell them for just enough to cover 
expenses—generally this amounts to about fifteen 
or twenty cents. 

When the day arrives, the Superintendent of 
the Park where the supper is cooked dons white 
cap and apron and turns chef. Everything is 
cooked over a huge outdoor fire. Creamed beef, 
French fried potatoes, milk, coffee (for adults) 
bread and butter, ice cream and cake and water- 
melon is a sample menu. There are no wistful 
Oliver Twists among those present. Anyone can 
have more and more and still more till he is 
completely satisfied. 

After the supper there are games of all kinds 
for all ages. 


Pies Help Support Community Center.—In 
Zanesville, Ohio, the culinary talent of colored 
housewives is assuring the colored center of regu- 
lar financial assistance. Every Friday the center 
has a stand in the public market, temptingly laden 
with homemade pies and cakes, which have been 
prepared by voluntzer groups. The sales amount 
to twenty or thirty dollars a week. 


Successful Bowling Season Closes.—During 
the winter and early spring all Clinton, Massa- 
chusetts, was bowling. There were men’s and 
women’s community leagues, whose teams repre- 
sented the Elks, the Knights of Columbus, the 
Odd Fellows and other societies. Clerks and 
teachers had their teams, and the Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Corporation organized an especially 
strong women’s team. The kind of good fellow- 
ship that means something to a city was in evi- 
dence at the dinner and social evening that closed 
the bowling season, when there was community 
singing and dancing, and prizes were presented 


Tennis after Dark.—Tennis enthusiasts 0! 
Oxnard, California, who are busy during the da) 
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and who have heretofore found little chance of 
using the courts during the precious after-supper 
hour of light, are rejoicing. The Community 
Tennis league has been formed under Commun- 
ity Service and provision for night playing has 
been made. Overhead lamps are so placed that 
shadows are practically eliminated. The ball 
can be seen as readily as in daylight—perhaps 
more so, for there is no sun glare. The sub- 
stitute sun also means much less heat and does 
away with the well-known sunny side of the 
court. 


More Athletics for Schools.—Schools at 
Knoxville, Tennessee, are acquiring Junior 
Athletic Clubs just as fast as Community Service 
can organize them. Seven schools now have 
clubs, in which over 1,600 boys and girls have 
been enrolled. The athletic badge tests have 
proven a valuable incentive to athletic effort. A 
big field day at the University Stadium will be 
the occasion of awarding the badges. 


University of Virginia Offers Special Courses 
in Coaching.—In order to meet the demand for 
teachers who can coach college and secondary 
school teams in athletic sports, the Summer 
Quarter of the University of Virginia is offering 
a new course. From June 26th to July 24th 
Special Courses in Coaching will include Foot- 
ball, Basketball for Men, Basketball for Women, 
Baseball, Track, Swimming for Men, Swimming 
for Women, Playground Organization and Phys- 
ical Education. Successful coaches of national 
reputation will have charge of these classes. The 
staff of instructors include Mr. Gilmour Dobie of 
Cornell, Mr. W. L. Lush of Annapolis and Miss 
Emma Ody Pohl of Mississippi State College for 
Women. Further information may be secured 
from Charles G. Maphis, Dean, University, Vir- 
ginia. 


Boys Can’t Bear to Lose Their Director of 
Recreation.—The boys of Indianapolis had be- 
come so fond of the city Director of Recreation 
that when, in the course of a change in political 
administration, he was replaced, they simply 
couldn’t bear it. No one doubted the capability 
of the new man, but the boys considered his 
predecessor a real friend of theirs and they 
didn’t want to lose him. The result was that a 
delegation of club boys went to the Mayor's house 


and appealed to have Mr. Jarvis, the former 
director, reappointed. The big-hearted mayor 
granted their request and sent them away all with 
a broad grin. Petitions for this same purpose 
on the part of the civic organizations of the city 
had accomplished nothing. But the mayor 
just couldn’t see such a good friend to the boys 
put out of office. 


Hospitality for Tourists.—A uto tourists who 
stop in Seattle this summer are going to remem- 
ber it. Seattle's Chamber of Commerce is deter- 
mined to have the auto tourist camp in Woodland 
Park become known as the finest camp of its 
kind in the nation. Not content with making it 
merely attractive and comfortable, they are plan- 
ning to make it really hospitable. Hospitality 
and acquaintanceship committees will mingle with 
the tourists each day, welcoming them to Seattle 
and furnishing information about the city, the 
roads, and the nearby points of interest. 

There will be evening entertainments and rec- 
reation programs at the camp all through this 
summer. Seattle Community Service has offered 
to provide them, and they will include band con- 
certs, community sings, dramatics and games. 
Outdoor gatherings will take place around the 
park’s big camp fire space. When the weather is 
not auspicious, the community hall which is being 
constructed may be used. 


Travelers Take Notice !—The Pullman Com- 
pany, the report comes, has engaged a colored 
band master of Kansas City to go to Chicago 
this summer to teach groups of Pullman porters 
to sing. There are said to be approximately 
nine thousand men in the Pullman service. 


Legion Endorses Playgrounds.—In educa- 
tion for citizenship, thorough training in the 
fundamentals should be emphasized. Ideals 
of service and cooperation for the common good 
should be developed particularly in the children, 
in order to fit them for the responsibilities of 
modern industrial and political life. Civic play- 
grounds under proper directors are an exceed- 
ingly effective means of developing these ideals 
and educating children for citizenship, particu- 
larly among the foreign-born children. We 
strongly endorse such playground training and 
urge its extension—From the Summary of 
Proceedings of The Third National Convention 
of The American Legion 
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Buck, Underwood & Underwood 


Henry P. Davison 


Henry P. Davison as first vice-president of the Playground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica and a member of the Board of Directors, in the years before the war, before he was drafted 
for Red Cross leadership, helped to strengthen and build up the leisure time movement as no other 
New Yorker since Jacob Riis and Luther Halsey Gulick had done. 

Carrying a burden during business hours such as few men in the history of the world ever car- 
ried, yet he took time not only to come to meetings, to help through personal conferences, but also to 
assume definite responsibility for money-raising for the national leisure time movement. 

\ll the workers in the organization, volunteer and paid, worked with greater courage and en- 
thusiasm because of the faith he had in the movement, because of the unwavering support he gave, 
and because of the confidence his own personal character inspired. H. S. BRAUCHER. 
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Play and Social Progress 


Howarp S. BRAUCHER 


No person can work in an associated charities 
long without witnessing tragedy. No artist can 
paint pictures quite like those indelibly impressed 
upon the memory of a social worker : 

A self-supporting father and mother, both un- 
der thirty-five, out of work, yet afterwards prov- 
ing their willingness to labor; three little chil- 
dren; two rooms up one flight; family without 
food for three days because they were too proud 
to beg. 

Four children under thirteen found in zero 
weather going to school without overcoats, mit- 
tens, or even underclothing; blue with cold, yet 
cheerily replying, ‘We are used to it.” 

A refined family of five, the man a clergy- 
man’s son, dejectedly reading a notice of evic- 
tion from their home, and not knowing where 
they were to spend the night. 

A woman suffering great physical pain for 
three years for want of an operation because she 
kept putting off visiting the doctor until there 
should be money to pay. “The children needed 
so many things,” she said. Because the indus- 
trial depression forced her to receive aid, she 
was in mental distress, but at this time was 
willing to be treated by a physician, and happy 
when once again she was free from needless phys- 
ical pain. 

Hunger, cold, loss of shelter, and needless 
pain—surely these are tragedies. Yet the climax 
of tragedy is not reached until one has unveiled 
another picture—that of a dwarfed, starved, un- 
responsive, joyless life. The other pictures have 
dealt with externals ; this one deals with the spirit 
itself. Here is tragedy. The body is found 
Lack of food, 
fuel, even the lack of a home, is no such tragedy 
as the lack of life. Death by accident is for the 
moment terrible, but not nearly so tragic as the 
gradual death of the spirit while the breath still 
remains in the body—to see an individual or a 
family going through the forms of living after 


living after the spirit is dead. 


*An address delivered at the Maine Conference of 
Charities and Correction, held at Bangor, Me., October 
18, 1909. Published in the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. XXXV, 
No. 2, March, 1910; Public Recreation Facilities. Re- 
printed by special permission. 


the hours have ceased to bring pleasure! When 
the play spirit has been lost and the future is 
only one long-drawn-out work, work, work, 
which taxes the body but does not engage the 
soul, then tragedy has reached its climax. 

Who is Responsible’—For twenty years | 
have worked at the same task in the shop,” said 
a spiritless man in Portland, Maine, as he re- 
ported his ineffectual efforts to procure work. 
In the morning he had gone to his labor and 
bent his back to the day’s toil. At night he 
had returned tired to his home. He retired early, 
and the next morning awakened to repeat the 
For him there 
had been no dissipation, no religious ecstacy, 


monotony of the day previous. 


only working, eating, sleeping—working, eating, 
sleeping. by making himself a piece of ma- 
chinery he had made it impossible for him to 
preserve the elasticity which accompanies life. 
As a piece of machinery he began to show signs 
He was replaced. He had hardened 
in the mold into which he had allowed himself 


to be placed. 


of wear. 


He could not then change him 
self, except by a miracle, and this he was not 
able to perform. “What has been your recrea- 
tion?” he was asked. “My $10 a week was 
needed for my family,” was the reply. Who 
sinned—this man or society, or both—that his 
spirit became blind, that his play spirit died, 
that he was not kept fresh, strong, resourceful 
by recreation of the right sort? Recreation need 
not be a matter entirely, or largely, of dollars 
and cents. The play spirit kept strong through- 
out life, however, presupposes that the child 
has been taught resourcefulness in play, has 
learned how to turn his leisure time into ad- 
vantage and power. 

Living, Yet Dead.—Youthful philanthropists 
of all ages have lectured on the improvidence of 
the poor, and have told interesting stories of 
clothing, given for warmth, pawned for the price 
of a theater ticket; of whole families going to 
the circus when there was no bread for sup- 
per. One who knew what was in the hearts of 
men and understood their need spoke wisely when 
He said: “Man does not live by bread alone.” 
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It is far more pathetic to find families whose 
only yearning is for bread than it is to find 
families where bread money is paid for theater 
tickets. When the yearning for pleasure has 
disappeared the spirit is dead, life has fled. 
While there is life, however, while excitement 
is more highly prized even than food, there is 
hope. It may be that hopelessness is better 
than vice, but it is easier for the social worker 
to deal with the “love of pleasure gone wrong”’ 
than with deadness. 

The lowest inferno is reached when the 
mother, who should be the inspiration of her 
children, by her daily routine of drudgery in 
caring for her thirteen children, toiling for them 
early and late, has so sapped her own energy 
that all her labor gives them nothing but a 
physical return, and they see her only as a ma- 
chine, a thing like the rest of the furniture of 
the home, with a few added attributes, such as 
motion. No Sundays, no holidays, no days off, 
no rest hours—until finally she realizes she is 
dead, that her children and her husband have 
grown apart from her; unless they, too, are 
dead. Amid her gloom, in a moment of vision, 
she speaks to the social worker, who is trying 
to find a way of lightening her task and bright- 
ening her life: “You must not expect much of 
the likes of me—the life is all squeezed out.” 
No earthquake, no railroad accident, no sud- 
den catastrophe, involves such depth of tragedy 
as the slow paralysis of a human spirit, as 
gradually the unused parts of the spirit atrophy 
and die, until only the bare shell which is called 
the body is left. It is especially tragic when 
the person is conscious that the life is dying, 
and yet seems unable to prevent it. 

It is said that a certain insect fastens itself 
upon the apple tree and draws its nourishment 
from the sap. When it has fastened itself upon 
the tree and has ceased to move about, part 
after part drops off from disuse until the insect 
has lost all power except that of reproduction 
and of drawing its food from the tree. It 
thus comes merely to exist. Whether or not 
this be a true description of the insect, it is a 
true picture of some men and women and repre- 
sents one of the greatest tragedies known—exist- 
ence which seems to have become purposeless. 

The Tragedy of Childhood—We know the 
longings of the poor bi D5 for a good time. Men 
who have known in their childhood the depths 
of poverty and the cruelty of child labor tell 


us that it was comparatively easy to live on 
scanty food, that it was no hardship to go with- 
out an overcoat on winter days, because they 
were too proud to wear the old one, thread- 
bare and with short sleeves. The hardship lay 
in the fact that they had to work while other 
boys of their age were at play. To miss the 
childhood games is far worse than to go hungry 
and cold. It is wrong for society to allow chil- 
dren to bear burdens beyond their years and 
strength, but the bitter cruelty of child labor 
lies not in the burden-bearing; the great hard- 
ship is in what is missed. As the vegetation of 
one age is stored in the earth to furnish fuel 
for another age, so the child’s laughter later 
appears in the strength of manhood. There are 
few things that the child laborer finds so hard to 
understand as why he must work while his 
friends are at play. Neither can we explain to 
such a child why we have deprived him of his 
play, for there is no reason we may honestly 
give. We know the feelings of the boy who is 
deprived of his inalienable right to play because 
of poverty. We know, however, afterwards 
through life he is to a certain extent one-sided. 
It would be interesting if we could also know 
the feelings of boys who, because of the wealth 
of their parents, have been deprived of the op- 
portunity for normal play. Are they also con- 
scious of a one-sidedness in after life? 

The Lack of the Play Spirit is Not a Prob- 
lem Confined to a Single Class—At the present 
time many self-supporting laboring men have 
never enjoyed a vacation of more than two or 
three days. Some men are not only ready, but 
glad, to work twelve hours a day, seven days in 
the week, fifty-two weeks in the year, year after 
year. Should holidays be given them, they would 
know no other way of spending them than in 
dissipation. They do not even recognize their 
own need for time to play. Treadmill, mechan- 
ical existence is not confined to the “submerged 
tenth” or the “other half” of our population. 
There are industrial leaders who boast they have 
never taken a vacation and who make existence 
one round of work, who have also lost the play 
spirit. The man highest up may be making as 
much of a machine of himself as the day laborer. 
ach may be going round and round the tread- 
mill in the cage each has built for himself, or has 
allowed others to build for him. Even the social 
worker may lose the spirit of play. Such a loss 


may not lessen the volume of work done, but 
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it materially reduces its value. ‘The present 
financial and industrial losses due to under-play 
and consequent loss of power on the part of busi- 
ness leaders, for one year alone, would reach a 
startling amount. 

Few lives, even among the dependent, are as 
dead as the picture of tragedy which has been 
drawn; the condition described is admittedly ex- 
ceptional. Yet the lack of vividness, responsive- 
ness and joy portrayed is in varying degrees to 
be observed in all walks of life, in our cities and 
in the open country. Few people are obtaining 
the maximum amount of joy, efficiency and power 
from their lives. The presence of the play spirit 
means adaptability, capacity for quickly appre- 
ciating the influences about them, keen enjoy- 
ment of the game, whatever it be, which is being 
played, and a consciousness that there are other 
players besides themselves. 


Complete Life-—The intensive development of 
life already here is better than a numerical in- 
crease in lives lived on a lower plane. Such an 
increase in numbers might mean in part adding 
misery to misery. The farmer who grows a 
larger crop on the acres he already possesses is 
wiser than the man who buys many acres and 
obtains but a quarter of the possible yield. The 
contractor who builds the five-story building does 
better than the one who builds the first story of 
five buildings and leaves each incomplete. 
Philosophers have now agreed that play is as 
much a part of life as work—that each day, if 
complete in itself, is made up of work, play and 
rest; that life without play is incomplete; that 
play is not a preparation for more work, but is 
itself life. In any community where one group 
works all the time and another group not at all, 
both groups are leading incomplete lives. It is not 
meant that some should work and others should 
play, but that all should both work and play. 
When it is recognized that life without play is 
partial, it at once becomes clear that work hours 
must be so arranged that all shall have time to 
play. ‘The laborer who is content to work twelve 
hours each day, the industrial leader who prides 
himself on not having taken a day off for ten 
years, have both been educated for work, not for 
life. 

Our educators are now seeing clearly that the 
teacher who does not know what it is possible 
to learn about play as well as about work is only 
nalf qualified to train her children for life. 
Gradually a large number of normal schools and 


colleges have introduced courses in play; and a 
committee of educators has prepared a normal 
course in play. 

The lack of resourcefulness for the use of 
leisure time is responsible for much immorality. 
Probation workers assure us that the playground 
has a large service to perform in training the 
next generation of young people to realize the 
real pleasure which may be obtained from one 
hour’s leisure. The play habit must be formed, 
the play spirit developed, before the character 
becomes set. Thus, the playground is of value 
not only in affording the child a place to live as 
a child, but also in preparing the child to con- 
tinue to live throughout manhood. 

Society has recognized that more outdoor life 
must be given our children if our men and women 
are to be physically strong. ‘This outdoor op- 
portunity must be given through joyous, spon- 
taneous play. If the child’s energy be not given 
an outlet in play in the right direction, we have 
learned that we must multiply probation officers 
and juvenile courts; but when playgrounds are 
established, experience has demonstrated that 
there is a decrease in the amount of juvenile 
crime. Those fallen below the poverty line, if 
they are to rise above it, must have sufficiently 
powerful incentives in the effort to draw them 
up. Joy and pleasure have greater power than 
fear and pain. Recreation gives balance, poise, 
physical faith, adaptability, the capacity for en- 
tering upon new tasks, and thus is a powerful 
factor in social progress in this field. Social 
workers are recognizing that they cannot fully 
solve the problem of poverty in any district ex- 
cept as they give attention to the problem of 
recreation. 


Play and I[ndustry.—Industry also realizes that 
it must face the recreation problem. ‘The social 
spirit of the nation is crying out for better pay 
for the least well-paid workers. The leaders 
of industry are asking, “How can wages be in- 
creased under present industrial competition?” 
Many workers at present are not worth the 
meager wages they receive. They must be made 
efficient. One thing is certain—that if by pro- 
viding wholesome recreation for our people, 
greater incentive to live can be given, men will 
seek to be more efficient and to share more large- 
ly in this more wholesome and happier life. Such 
men will render more efficient service, increase 
the industrial output and enable their employers 
to pay increased wages. Men and women must 
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be trained to be efficient enough to earn in fewer 
hours all that is needed, that the working day 
may be shorter, the play hours longer and the pay 
adequate for a normal standard of living. An 
efficient worker for seven hours is better than a 
listless employee for ten. Whatever vitalizes 
and quickens life increases the earning capacity 
and brings industrial prosperity to all. Society 
as a whole is only beginning to appreciate the 
increase in industrial efficiency which will come 
when the industrial value of play is recognized. 
Joyous life will give power; and men conscious 
of this power will earn and receive a living 
wage. 


X * * * * 


Our cities have recognized that social progress 


presupposes an education of the people that shall . 


quicken and vitalize their life. ‘Though the aver- 
age length of life is being increased, it avails 
little unless the average life is being deepened 
and enriched. A year is often lived in an hour; 
and a thousand years of social progress may be 


made in a single decade. It is being recognized 


that the hours of vivid life can be most easily 
increased by arranging that the leisure hours, 
when restraint is removed and self-expression is 
easy, shall give joyful contact with other per- 
sons under normal, wholesome influences. In so 
far as the spirit of play reigns, imagination keeps 
the life healthy, and each unconsciously puts 
himself in the other man’s place, the “man with 
the hoe” and the man “highest up” try to un 
derstand each other’s difficulties, and no task of 
Whatever 
is done in any country to foster the play spirit 


social adjustment is then too great. 


shortens the time which must elapse before pov 
erty and dependency shall be practically ended, 
and raises all life to a higher plane. ‘The Golden 
Age in Grecian history was possible because there 
was leisure for play. The modern Golden Age 
is being ushered in when there shall also be op 
portunity for play; this time in a democracy 
where there shall be no slaves, but where all shal! 
have an equal right to play. Except as a people 
gain and retain the play spirit which is natural to 
little children, they do not enter into the possi- 
bilities of social progress. 


The American Junior Red Cross Playground 
Movement in France, Italy and Belgium 


RutH M. Finpbiay 
Director of Playgrounds, Junior Red Cross 


Can you imagine our national sport of base- 
ball being played by French boys dressed in 
aprons? And what umpire could preserve his 
dignity when “/oue avec le ballon” has to be sub- 
stituted for “play ball?’ Or again, can you of 
America realize conditions among Belgian chil- 
dren in the mining town of Charleroi, where the 
small boys, apparently mere babies, carry ciga- 
rettes and packs of dirty playing cards, both of 
which they use with great ease? Imagine those 
same boys a week after Charleroi playground 
opened. A new vision had been given them, a 
place of their very own where they were learning 
vigorous outdoor games. To be sure, they have 
a long way yet to travel in team spirit, especially 
as to the ever present distinction between the 
two Belgian peoples, the Flemish and the Wal- 


tons. But the eagerness and the rapidity with 


I 


which they learned net-ball, basketball and base 
ball, is a good indication that the team spirit will 
arrive. 

When I arrived in France, February twenty- 
eighth, | found two Junior Red Cross play 
grounds in operation, one in Rethel, France, and 
the other in Paris. The latter and larger is in 
one of the poorest districts of the city. In spite 
of many difficulties, Mr. Harold Warner, the 
Junior Red Cross architect, has constructed a 
very usable playground. ‘The site of about five 
acres is divided by a fence into sections, one for 
boys, the other for girls, with barracks for each. 
Baseball, basketball, net and volley ball and tennis 
courts, all have movable apparatus. There are 
a football field, running track and jumping pit on 
the boys’ side, and on either side space and sand 


box for the smaller children, areas for free play 
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and group games, benches for fathers and moth- 
ers, a great number of whom attend, especially 
on Sundays and holidays. Mr. Warner has de- 
signed and constructed steel apparatus at a lower 
cost than the wooden ones could be purchased. 
The American firms had told us that to import 
the steel apparatus was prohibitive in price and 
to have it constructed here was impossible. Mr. 
Warner’s ingenuity, however, surmounted the 
obstacles, and at Reims, France, and Charleroi, 
Relgium, there is now installed this new steel 
apparatus, so arranged that the travelling rings 
may easily be demounted and swings, trapezes or 
climbing rope replace them. 

In contrast to America, where 
most cities and towns have 
play spaces directed by trained 
leaders, I found that in 
France, Belgium and Italy, the playground, as we 
know it, did not exist. To be sure, there were 
many “Clubs Sportifs” for the young men and 
women. The army and the many organizations 
operating during the war had given an impetus 
to sports and games for the adult. The French 
government had passed a compulsory physical 
education law, and was offering through its mili- 
tary men instruction in “Culture Physique.” The 
emphasis, however, was entirely on the boy and 
girl over sixteen years of age, or when it did 
touch the child, was of a formal drill type. There 
was everywhere a realization of the children’s 
need in the field of physical education, but in- 
adequate means of meeting that need, and in no 
place the playground as we know it. 


Training 
Leaders 


Thus, my very interesting work was twofold; 
first, actually to demonstrate with the children 
the value of play; and secondly, to train young 
men and women of these countries for directors 
of play. The two projects have necessarily been 
inseparable. On March 3d, 1921, the first train- 
ing course in playground leadership was opened 
in Bagnolet, Paris. Eleven French and one Ital- 
ian girl enrolled. My aim in the course was to 
adapt the American playground idea to condi- 
tions as I found them; to instil habits of play 
activity and love of outdoors in these girls who 
had scarcely played before ; to set a high standard 
that would be recognized by the French organiza- 
tions desiring help in this line, and at the same 
time to organize the children at Bagnolet through 
match games and special days on a progressive 
basis. 


Between the end of the first 
training course on April 30th 
and the opening of the second 
on July Ist, three demonstra- 
tion playgrounds were held in Roubaix, Tour- 
coing and Lille, as part of the “Exposition de 
l'Enfance et de la Maternite,’ organized by the 
American and French Red Cross. In_ these 
towns occupied by the Germans during the war, 
a part of the market spaces in the center of the 
town was roped off, movable apparatus set up, 
and daily the children were taught group and 
singing games, net-ball, basketball, and similar 
activities. Two French girls from the first train- 
ing course were in charge. The children were 
so eager to play and came in such large numbers 
that it was a hard test for the two leaders, but 
they met it most successfully. The average daily 
attendance was four hundred, and at closing time 
the children always begged to play “just once 
more.” After the terrible experiences of the 
past years, these children were hungering for 
their birthright, play, and they were at times 
almost hysterical in claiming it. 

On May 12th the playground installed by the 
Junior Red Cross was opened at “La Residence 
Sociale,” a most modern settlement house direc- 
ted by Mlle. Bassot whose social vision was en- 
hanced by her work with Miss Jane Addams in 
Hull House, Chicago. Three monitrices sent by 
this oeuvre to the first training course, were in 
charge. The next ground, opened on June 9th 
by the Junior Red Cross, and maintained by a 
committee of French women, was that of Cite 
Jeanne d’Arc. There in the thirteenth arron- 
dissement adjoining one of the crime districts of 
Paris, in a small space between two six story 
buildings housing two thousand five hundred 
people, eight hundred of whom are children, amid 
squalor and a lack of cleanliness caused by the 
fact that there are but two water faucets for all 
the residents, is this playground, a space where 
for a time, each day, the children may live in a 
realm of play and forget the surrounding sordid- 
ness. I shall never forget the day Cite Jeanne 
d’Are was opened; the eagerness of the little 
folks “just to play” as they tried the apparatus 
or joined in the ring games; the larger boys and 
girls who clamored to be in the group and team 
games; the look of disappointment and under- 
standing of the older boys (at the time unem- 
ployed), whose request to play could not be 
granted because the space was limited; and the 
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mothers, many with babies, so grateful because 
they realized this play meant health and happi- 
ness to their children 

\ demonstration playground similar to those 
held in the north of France was operated in the 
Bois de Boulogne in Paris, June 15th to August 
Ist. Arrangements were made whereby the 
school children came daily with their teachers. 
In spite of extremely hot weather and the in- 
accessibility of the exposition, the attendance and 
the enthusiasm were good. Many requests were 
made for further instruction. At each exposi- 
tion there was a playground booth where play- 
ground models, plans and pictures were shown 
and literature distributed. 

Vacation was now approaching and many 
French oeuvres realized they needed a playground 
director in their colonies de vacances. The de- 
monstration playgrounds had been excellent prop- 
aganda. Daily there were inquiries at Junior 
Red Cross Headquarters and visits to Bagnolet 
playground by social workers and educators, and 
so when the second training course opened on 
July Ist, twenty-three young people of an in- 
telligent and serious type were enrolled. 

Three things had to be developed in these 
students. First, the spirit of play and the play- 
ground movement; second, the realization that 
play is educational and to be of value, must be 
part of the educational system; affd third, a work- 
ing knowledge of games and athletics. To my 
surprise, these young people, the majority of 
whom had scarcely ever before played a game, 
showed throughout the course a keen enthusiasm. 
What they lacked in previous training they in 
great measure made up by natural cleverness 
and an eagerness to learn. 

The official opening of Rheims playground was 
held October 3rd, some three months after the 
actual opening. If one word can describe the 
children of Rheims, that word is “gentle,’’ and 
who would expect such a trait after their life of 
fear in the war years. Perhaps it is the coming 
into their own through play that has given them a 
new courage. Another surprise was their love 
of the shower baths. Their first request on arrival 
was a “number” for a bath, and they later stood 
patiently in line, awaiting a serviette and a piece 
of soap, and then the bath. Registration is main- 
tained at each playground, and here at Rheims 
was the amusing sight of a boy of seven years of 
age, himself already enrolled, leading by one hand 
his little sister of three and by the other his big 


brother of fourteen, both for registration. He 
enjoyed playing and he wanted it to be a family 
affair. Rheims, the devastated, Rheims, the spot 
where even today the war seems vivid, where the 
first sound at daybreak and the last at evening, 
is the tap tap of reconstruction, is a place where, 
for years to come, the children will see the fruits 
of war. Fortunately, on the “Terrain de Jeux,” 
the worst of the ruins cannot be seen. I felt, 
as we played with the children there, that we 
should exert a superhuman effort, not only to 
make them forget, but also to open to them every 
possible avenue in play life. 


Spring Lake Has Six Weeks Train- 
ing in Community Singing 


The little hamlet of Spring Lake, Texas, rea 
soned that if singing is good for the city folks it 1s 
good for country folks. The result is a six 
weeks’ training course in community singing con- 
ducted by the Community Service worker from 
a nearby city. 

The pupils came from miles around on foot, 
on horseback, in side arm buggies and in Fords. 
Father, Mothers, Sisters, Brothers were all there. 

When the course began many of the crowd 
couldn't tell sixth-eighths time from a side of 
shoe leather as one of them put it. By the fifth 
night these same people were volunteering to 
lead songs. Little Elsie Jones, aged thirteen, af 
forded her mother a proud moment when she 
overcame her bashfulness and “conducted” a song. 
A motherly looking woman came forward with 
a neighbor explaining that she “just could not 
stand up in front alone.” 

One night the class dispersed in a pouring rain. 
The song leader offered to take home in his Ford 
a young woman and her aged father who were 
starting out on foot. “We have a car of out 
own,” the young woman explained, “but father 
cannot see to drive at night and we couldn't miss 
the weekly sing.” So they had walked three 
miles and a half in drenching rain along a muddy 
country road. 


Charles A. Dana learned from Brook Farm that 
man does not live by bread alone, that life 1s 
not merely mathematics, that laughter is as divine 
as tears; there also he learned that you cannot 
square the circle of existence.—Martin H. Glyn 
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An American Playground in West China 


C. M. GorEtHE 
Sacramento, California 


A recreation center under American leadership 
is to be opened at Chengtu, Szechuen, China, this 
summer. Funds for this purpose are being for- 
warded by the Sacramento Church Federation's 
Missionary Playgrounds Com- 
mittee. Site, equipment and na- 
tive worker are supplied by the 
Federation, the American 
worker being furnished by 
Chengtu Methodists. 

This movement for “Export- 
ing the American Playground” 
through missionary sources, one 
of some sixty units being stimu- 
lated by the World Recreation 
Survey, is a part of a program 
originally worked out for the 
Interchurch World Movement. 
The Federation has undertaken 
to execute the plan as its part of 
the carry-on of the Interchurch. 
To about 4000 missionary cen- 
ters throughout the World it is 
distributing educational data em- 
bodying the best of America’s 
recreational experience. 

The American playground thus being given to 
mankind overseas is a unique development pecu- 
liar to the democracy of the Stars and Stripes. 
This fact was established by the World Recrea- 
tion Survey in studies made of the recreation 
of most of the countries of Europe as well as con- 
siderable parts of Asia, Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica. It was found at that time that there was 
beyond our nationaal limits practically nothing 
like either the American playground under direc- 
tion, or the use of the public school as a social 


*Mr. Goethe makes the interesting statement that 
the playground which he has described is the outgrowth 
of the use for many years of the Sacramento Orphanage 
Farm as the laboratory for the study of the theories of 
education through play. This in turn was based upon a 
little circular issued by the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America shortly after it was organized. 
The circular contained contrasting pictures of a miser- 
able lad in jail and of a group of happy boys on the 
playground. This bit of publicity therefore came event- 


An applicant for Chengtu’s Playground 


center. An educational campaign was under 
taken with the result that various American agen- 
cies are now radiating all over the world the best 
from America’s recreation culture. 

Chengu occupies a_ highly 
strategic position for the spread 
of theories of education through 
play. The Sacramento Orphan- 
age Farm is situated amidst 
opium poppy fields and tobacco 
plantations at the Western end of 
the Great Road of China, behind 
which rises the “Roof of All the 
World,” as the Thibetan High- 
lands are rightly called by the 
Chinese. This road, one of the 
greatest engineering feats of its 
time, extends for 1500 miles 
from Peking to Chengtu. The 
Great Road was built in the 
sixth century, a time when much 
of northern Europe was hardly 
civilized, and Charlemagne was 
still conquering the barbaric Ger- 
mans of the East Marches. It is 
the meeting place of caravan roads from all 
over the interior of Asia, from that country 
which Kipling calls “The Back of Beyond,” the 
land of oriental rugs, brick tea and lahassaries. 

While the Chengtu experiment is a very modest 
one, Federation members familiar with the Orient 
say that it should have wide-spread influence as 
there are few distributors of news like those 
travelling the caravan routes. The spread of 
Mohammedanism in the last few centuries has 
been almost entirely along such primitive trans- 
portation lines. A similar demonstration play- 
ground in Calcutta, originally financed by Sacra- 
mentans, and now conducted by residents of that 
city, has a profound effect in breaking down 
caste lines among Hindu and Mohammedan chil- 
dren. 


ually to effect through various American playgrounds 
abroad the play life of many children. 
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Planning Something for Everyone to 
Do on the Fourth’ 


GENEVIEVE Fox 


“The successful Fourth of July celebration 
provides something for everyone to do from the 
three-year-olds to the seventy-year-olds,” said a 
City Superintendent of Recreation recently. The 
old time ear-splitting 
life-and - limb -endanger- 
ing kind of Fourth had 
another drawback, aside 
from the fact that it was 
dangerous. It was 
either a bore or a nui- 
sance for everyone ex- 
cept the few who were 
qualified by age and tem- 
perament to enjoy. the 
hullabaloo. The Fourth 
which a few over-cele- 
brated and the rest pa 
tiently endured is no 
more. ‘Today the whole 
family celebrates. 


All Ages Take Part in Hartford's Fourth 

Take, for example, the kind of celebration the 
people of Hartford, Connecticut enjoy. Not ody 
need feel left out or bored; the celebration is so 
varied. Among the morning’s events there is a 
special parade of little children. For days the 
children and their mothers are at work devising 
costumes of colored paper and bunting—fancy 
dress costumes, patriotic costumes, clown cos- 
tumes—and when they finish costuming them- 
selves they begin on their dolls and their pets. 
Three-year-olds, four-year-olds,  five-year-olds 
and six-year-olds, fair children and dark children, 
fat children and thin children, boys and girls are 
represented. They bring with them their kittens, 
their dogs, their pet roosters, their tame lizards, 
their dolls—all the very best-beloved comrades of 
their play. Some carry their pets and toys in 
their arms, some trundle them in gaily decorated 
go-carts and carriages. When the animal in 


* Adapted from article written for the Designer and 
used by special arrangement with the editors of that 
magazine. 


Putting the shot 


question happens to be a big St. Bernard dog 


he marches majestically by his master or perhaps 
is harnessed to a cart and driven. Sometimes 


a little girl dresses up a pet cat or puppy in bonnet 


and cape like a_ baby 
and trundles him in her 
doll’s go-cart. 

Then there is the EI- 
derly Folk’s Association 
which has a special cel- 
ebration of its own. Or- 
ganized a few years ago 
by the Superintendent of 
Recreation this group of 
older men and women 
appropriate a quiet cor- 
ner of one of the quietest 
parks every year and 
have a picnic and 
speeches and do what- 
ever they like with no 
fear of being interrupted. 

There is something for every age between the 
tots and the elderly people, too. In the morn- 
ing’s parade old and young take part. Exhibi- 
tions of folk dancing and athletic meets are held 
on the different playgrounds which keep “open 
house” in general on the Fourth. There are 
stunts suited to every age, every taste and every 
degree of daring. A feature of the afternoon’s 
program is the water sports on the Connecticut 
River. Sometimes special neighborhood groups 
in this city have celebrations of their own. One 
street whose residents are particularly congenial 
has had for several years a neighborhood celebra- 
tion. Japanese lanterns are strung from tree 
to tree along the street and about the piazzas. 
During the afternoon, there are various athletic 
contests, one side of the street vying with the 
other side for the most honors. In the evening 
the lanterns are lighted and general sociability 
is combined with fire works. 


City-wide Celebration in Wilmington 


Wilmington, Delaware, with its twenty 
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neighborhood associations, is in a_ particularly 
happy position to provide a celebration that 
covers the entire city and gives people of every 
age a chance to participate. Last year each of 
the playgrounds had an athletic meet of its own. 
The children under twelve ran simple relay races 
and played their favorite games—ring games, 
running games, singing games, old games and 
new games—Looby Loo, Squirrel in the Tree, 
Muftin Man, Cat and Rat and many more. The 
events for girls between twelve and sixteen in- 
cluded Dodge Ball, Volley Ball, relays, potato 
race and a forty-yard dash. For boys of the 
same age, there was a fifty-yard dash, a baseball 
throwing contest, a potato race, relays and tug 
of war. 

At noon children from all over the city gath 
ered at Brandy Wine Park for a picnic. The 
high water mark of the day’s celebration was 
reached in the afternoon at the inter-playground 
meet when the boy and girl ribbon winners for 
the different playgrounds contested for the city 
championships and for highly desirable and 
wholly practical prizes which merchants had con- 
tributed. For the boys there were cuff links, 
caps, hats, a Boy Scout axe, a flashlight and pen- 
knives. For girls there were bathing suits, silk 
stockings, handbags, silver spoons and dresses. 

Boat races, swimming races and diving feats 
gave a chance for those who did not excel on 
land to carry off other prizes. ‘Then there was 
a treasure hunt in which children of all ages 
joined. Excitement ran high during this event ; 
each child was sure the clue he was following was 
the particular one that would lead to the hidden 
treasure but there were many false clues and 
only one right one and many circuitous windings 
which led nowhere. 

sy the time the afternoon program was over 
most of the youngsters were ready to sit down 
to the basket supper and to watch their elders do 
stunts. 

After the athletic events for grown people, 
there was a band concert, community singing, 
tableaux, and fire works. 


Let the Children Entertain You 

“Instead of entertaining the children, let the 
children entertain you,” is a good motto for 
the Fourth of July entertainment committee. 
They can have athletic events ranging from 
kiddie car or pushmobile races for the smallest 
youngsters to mighty feats of athletic hardihood 


for the high school boys and girls. Playground 
may compete against playground, school against 
school, or ward against ward. 

The Community Service worker in Winchen- 
don, Massachusetts, described last year’s celebra 
tion as a five ring circus with something for 
every child in the town to do. In the morning 
parade prizes were given for the best girl’s cos- 
tume, the best boy’s costume, the funniest girl’s 
costume, the funniest boy’s costume and for the 
best costume worn by a child under six. As for 
the athletic feats they, too, gave an opportunity 
for children of every age and every degree of 
physical prowess to do their stunts. There was 
a kiddie horse car won by a three-year-old, a 
tricycle race, a kiddie car race and a doll car- 
riage race. There was a fifty-yard dash for boys 
under thirtzen and a potato race for girls of the 
same age. For the age between 13 and 18 there 
was a girl’s sixty yard dash and a boy’s 100 yard 
dash, a standing broad jump contest and ball 
throwing feats and of course, there were the ever- 
popular sack race, three legged race, and horse 
and rider race. 


Pet Shows and Pageants 


Pet shows and doll shows never fail to enlist 
the interest of youngsters and to entertain the 
spectators. What little girl isn’t proud as Punch 
to dress up her favorite doll in her prettiest 
costume and exhibit her to an admiring public 
with the added excitement of walking off with a 
not impossible prize? As for pet shows, they are 
not only entertaining to all concerned, but they 
encourage the children to take pride in their pets 
and to care for them. 

In Denver the playground children were busy 
for a week before the Fourth last year making 
kites and practicing flying them in preparation 
for the kite tournament. Anyone under eighteen 
could compete, the only condition being that he 
make his own kite. Prizes were awarded for 
the kite that flew the highest, for the most beau- 
tiful kite, for the kite most original in its design, 
for a patriotic kite, for a model aeroplane and 
for the winner in the kite fight. 

Perhaps one of the most effective ways of 
bringing large numbers into the celebration of 
the Fourth is to stage some form of pageant 
suited to the occasion. In the town of Westfield, 
Massachusetts, the Community Service Commit 
tee last year was responsible for a big civic féte 
or pageant given in front of the City Hall before 
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an audience of 8,000. The two most interesting 
things about this civic féte were the fact that 
every phase of community life was woven into 
it and the fact that it cost so little to produce. 
The only expense to the committee was for a 
crate, an electrician, and for twenty yards of 
calico. Each group taking part was responsible 
tor its own costumes, its Own music and any 
instruction that was necessary. Even the erec- 
tion of the stage cost nothing; for the lumber 
was donated by a local lumber company and the 
work of building it was contributed by the car- 
penters’ union. Dances by the different foreign 
groups were one of the prettiest features. The 
fete closed with a reception to the twelve grad- 
uates of the class in citizenship. 

Fourth of July is an especially fitting occasion 
for a civic celebration which makes all nationali- 
ties participants and symbolizes the mingling of 
peoples that make up America. Last year the 
Playground Association of York, Pennsylvania, 
staged a pageant called America, the Melting Pot. 
Dressed in the gay costumes of many nations, 
the children from the different playgrounds were 
driven in big trucks to the fair grounds. Here, 
before an audience of fifteen thousand, each 
national group danced its own folk dances on 
the racing ring. As each dance ended, the gaily 
dressed children, looking for all the world like 
pretty flowers, suddenly disappeared from sight 
into the big melting pot in the center of the green 
circle presided over by Uncle Sam. From this 
they emerged as America’s children representing 
the different vocations of the world accompanied 


by their adopted mother Columbia. This pageant 
was followed by a series of tableaux representing 
some of the critical periods in American history 
and the part which York citizens played in the 
stirring events. Each tableau was enacted by a 
different civic group. ‘The Daughters of the 
American Revolution, the Patriotic Order of the 
Sons of America, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
the Improved Order of Red Men, the G. A. R., 
the Spanish War Veterans, and the American 
Legion took part. 


Preliminary Organizing 

The kind of Fourth of July celebration that 
makes everyone a participant costs less in money 
than some other kinds. But it does cost time 
and thought. Someone needs to do a good deal 
of preliminary organizing if the whole city is to 
be given a good time. \Vhere there is a system 
of playgrounds under supervision, the director of 
each playground may be responsible for the part 
taken by the children of his section. In a city 
where neighborhood associations have grown up, 
each association may be a committee to plan 
events for its neighborhood. Or you may have 
a community wide committee representing the 
city government and the citizens at large in their 
Various civic interests. 

If you want a Fourth this year which is safe, 
snappy, and provides something for everyone to 
enjoy, be prepared to do some hard work in 
advance. A successful Fourth of July celebra- 
tion like any other kind of success doesn’t just 


happen 


Sacramento’s Doll Festival 


SipyL MARSTON 


Supervisor of Recreation, McKinley Park Clubhouse, Sacramento, California 


The dolls of Sacramento, California received 
callers at the McKinley Park Clubhouse on New 
Year’s Day. It was the Second Annual Doll 
Festival of the Department of Recreation and 901 
persons—men, women and children—paid their 
respects to the dolls of their city. 

The purpose of the Doll Festival is to assemble 
all the interesting and treasured dolls belonging 
to the people of Sacramento, whether men, women 
er children, for the pleasure—education, inspira- 
tion and appreciation of all doll-lovers without 
cost to exhibitors or visitors. It is not until we 


see our city’s treasured dolls assembled in one 
place that we begin to appreciate their value, 
diversity and character. A Doll Festival is 
nothing like a shop window display for the doll 
is the most intimate possession of the child and 
expresses the life, atmosphere and character of 
the home. 

Early in December the summons of the Blue- 
bird was printed in the School Union which is 
published once a week in connection with the 
daily Sacramento Union. A hundred and forty 
six dolls lined up for roll call in response to 
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the invitation, some in rags and some in tags and 
a few in velvet gowns. 
Old Dolls 

There were old dolls. Faith, numbering one 
hundred years stood first in this class in a sim- 
ple calico gown, forty years old. She was in- 
terestingly made with a china head, wooden body 
and iron hands and feet—her dainty high heeled 
shoes being painted on the iron. She was sur- 
prisingly nimble for one of her years; for she had 
ball and socket joints at knee and hip and elbow 
and shoulder. 


Next came Mary, fifty-eight years old, who 


and though dolls came and dolls went Mary 
was the mother of them all. While preparing 
to come to the Festival Mary fell and broke her 
head. But even this calamity could not deter 
her from her purpose. So with concussion of 
the brain well healed with glue she greeted the 
guests of the day. . 

Sixteen dolls ranging from forty-three years 
of age to the present time appeared in one exhibit. 
They were the loved, used and cared-for dolls of a 
These dolls 


They were 


woman and her two daughters. 
were the most popular as a group. 
dolls that had stood the test of time. 


DOLL SHOW AT SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


What little girl isn’t proud as Punch to dress up her fa- 
vorite doll in her prettiest costume and exhibit her to an 
admiring public? 


lived in Sacramento before dolls could be bought 
Her china head with the 
painted coil of black hair behind, came across 
the plains long ago and a body was fashioned 
at home by loving fingers. Mary belongs to a 
prominent woman in Sacramento who says she 
had many lovelier dolls in her girlhood but to 
her “there were none to compare with Mary” 


in any of the shops. 


Foreign Dolls 

Of the dolls of foreign soil Russia sent the 
largest delegation. A number of them were 
carved from wood and painted in the costume 
of the country. Pasha came from Lapland all 
dressed in furs and gaily striped gown—a strik- 
ing example of the superior feminine muscularity,. 

“From my country!” joyfully exclaimed a little 
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DOLL SHOW AT SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


woman from far Japan as she gazed upon her 
native dolls including the creeping babe with 
astonishingly fanciful hair-cut and the dainty 
maiden with four wigs—for childhood, girlhood, 
womanhood and old age. 

All the dolls she told us are made in one state 
in japan called Kota. 
Character Dolls 

Then there were the freak specimens of doll- 
hood, and they proved many and interesting. 
Betsy from Bermuda came with her hazel-nut 
face. She was all dressed up in palm leaves 
and carried her umbrella and reticule. Mrs. 
Booker Watermillion Washington from “N’Yaw- 
leens” lived up to her suspicious name—black 
head, hands and feet were all that protruded 
from a round green watermelon. Miss N. S$. H. 
from the Napa State Hospital for the insane 
was a hand made rag doll out on parole. She 
is hoping for her final discharge. Tom the Cow- 
boy blew into town like a wild tornado, sombrero 
in hand and gun in holster. Humpty Dumpty 
and the skeleton doll expressed the fat and the 
lean. And the Indian maid from the White 
Mountains crouched faithfully over her incense 
flame. 


The Favorite 

The French doll dressed in orange crepe paper 
vas the favorite according to popular vote. Each 
visitor was allowed two vyotes—one for the 
favorite single doll and the other for an exhibit 
as a whole. The voting was handled entirely 
by the children, particularly the girls of the ‘Ta- 
wa-kila” Campfire Circle. The decorations of 
bluebird cut-outs and pink crepe-paper poppies 
were made largely by the children on the play- 
ground. Most of the clerical work of registering 
the dolls was done by the Campfire Girls. 

Responsibility for dolls was taken by the De- 
partment of Recreation. Dolls were delivered to 
the place of exhibition by their owners to avoid 
breakage in transit and the safety of the exhibits 
was assured by a card index with a careful tabu- 
lation of names, addresses and details about the 
dolls. The files are used from year to year for 
reference and exhibitors are personally notified 
of the approaching Festival. 

The cooperation of the School Union, the 
Parent-Teacher Association and the Campfire 
Circles made the Festival a success from begin- 
ning to end and gives promise of a bigger better 
lestival next year. 
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An Exhibition of the Amateur Stage 


Masel, WILLIAMS 


Supervisor of Work with Schools, New York Public Library and Chairman of the Exhibition 
Committee 


In New York City the amateur stage represents 
a common interest for people engaged in varied 
activities. The public library has been conscious 
of this for many years. There are never enough 
books of plays in our branch libraries. Pro- 
fessionals, settlements, clubs, churches, schools— 
all want to give plays and are searching for new 
and original ideas. 

In this city there are a number of sources of 
information for play seekers. The New York 
Drama League Book Shop is unique in the coun- 
try. Any play may be purchased there and ex- 
pert advice obtained. Community Service (In- 
corporated) has a Drama Department which is- 
sues inexpensive lists of plays for community 
groups and. mimeographed material for holiday 
celebrations and special occasions. Questions on 
production may be referred to its drama consult- 
ant. {| know of no place where such practical ad- 
vice can be obtained about actual production prob- 
lems. ‘There are many other organizations, such 
as settlements and dramatic schools, which are en- 
couraging and seeking to improve amateur pro- 
duction. 

This year the New York Drama League and 
the New York Public Library brought these 
agencies together for a gala week—March 25th 
through April Ist—-when an exhibition of the 
amateur stage was arranged. 

The exhibition was held in the Fifty-eighti 
Street Branch Library in a room used as an office 
and conference room for the Supervisor of Work 
with Schools. As teachers form one of the 
largest groups of people interested in the amateur 
drama it was natural that this place should be 
selected and teachers especially invited. 


THE PROGRAM 


The Drama League, through its wide influence 
in dramatic circles, was able to gather together 
really worthwhile exhibits and to arrange the fol- 
lowing attractive program of speakers for every 
afternoon and evening: 

Monday March 27 4:30 P. M. 
How to produce stage effects; such as rain, 


thunder, lightning; and properties, their making 
and their importance in a performance. Henry 
Stillman of the Beechwood Players. 

8 P. M. 

Studio talk on lighting; the effect of light on 
color, illustrated by Rhea Wells’ pantomime 
Mardi Gras of Inter Theater Arts. Elizabeth 
Grimball. 

Tuesday March 28 4:30 P. M. 

Studio talk on costumes ; inexpensive materials 
and how to use them, illustrated by children 
from the Drama Department of the Church of 
the ascension, costumed for Snow Queen. 
Elizabeth Grimball. 

8 P. M. 

Talk and demostration ; stage lighting and sim- 
ple appliances which can be temporarily installed 
on small stages and in halls. William E. Price 
of the Display Stage Lighting Company. Dugald 
Stuart Walker will set the Dream Boat and read 
the story. | 
Wednesday March 29 4:30 P. M. 

The Enchanted Garden in Tableaux with paper 
costumes designed by the Dennison Paper Com- 
pany, presented by children from Public Schoo! 
No. 59, Manhattan. 

8 P. M. 

An Evening of Storytelling; Stories told by 
Mary Davis, Marion Fiery, Jacqueline Overton, 
Leonore St. John Power, of the New York Public 
Library, followed by informal discussion. 
Thursday March 30 4:30 P. M. 

Selection and means of obtaining moving pic- 
tures for amateur programs. Orrin Cocks, Na- 
tional Board of Review of Moving Pictures. 
8 P. M. 

The Light of Asia, the masks and head dresses 
with their appropriate costumes; the methods of 
making them. Burton James of the United 
Neighborhood Houses. 

Friday March 31 4:30 P. M. 

The old folk tale, Hans Who Made the Princess 
Laugh; dramatized and given by The Little Play- 
ers of Greenwich House, under the direction of 


Helen Murphy and Mary Carpenter. 
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The Use of Marionettes in Dramatics, Tony 
Sarg. Saturday April 1 3 P. M. 

Aucassin and Nicolette and The Princess Who 
Hid Her Shoes. WDramatized and produced by 
Harriet S. Wright in connection with the Read- 
ing Clubs for Boys and Girls of The New York 
Public Library. 

4:30 P. M. 

“What Shall \We Play” Discussion of different 
Dramatic forms—masque, festival, pageant, play. 
Henry Greenwood Grover, Dickinson High 
School. 


THE EXHIBITS 


Many interesting exhibits were shown. The 
Display Stage Lighting Company erected a port- 
able stage rigging of piping that could be made 
large or small to fit the room, equipped with ap- 
pliances which by a simple method of adjustment 
made it possible to have several different curtain 
stage settings. The company also installed a 
lighting arrangement to demonstrate their lights 
and scheduled one of their workers to supply 
whatever lighting effects might be needed for the 
performances. 

Pupils from the Geddes Studio, Lenox Hill 
Settlement, Inter Theater Arts and the Barringer 
High School of Newark contributed an exhibit 
of fifteen simple models which were greatly ad- 
mired. 
Madame Alberti’s Studio, ‘Teachers College, 
Washington School and other 
groups. The New Rochelle High School sent 
a wooden model of a Shakespearian Stage which 


Costume plates were exhibited from 


Irving High 


had been made by two Italian boys. The tiny 
curtains, curious little stage entrances and bal- 
conies were perfectly worked out. 

The Inter Theater Arts Incorporated, of the 
Art Center, an organization interested in the 
writing, production and acting of amateur plays 
arranged a large costume exhibit showing 
kinds of materials, methods of dyeing and prices. 

The E. J. Mortimer Company loaned rain, 
wind and railroad machines and a thunder drum, 
the rumblings of which caused many to look 
anxiously out of the windows. 

Among all these picturesque surroundings 
stood out prominently the Library’s book exhibit 
arranged by a committee of librarians, teachers, 
play-writers, producers and members of the New 
York Drama League, who consulted all possible 


sources of information. The exhibit in charge 


of an experienced children’s librarian, was ar- 
ranged on tables and in wall cases designed to at- 
tract by the color and interest of their contents. 
Suggestions for Costumes for Older Children’s 
Plays, books on marionettes, to which attention 
ras drawn by Prince Giglio, the hero of The 
Rose and the Ring, loaned by Tony Sarg; Swed- 
ish and Italian marionette pictures and illustrated 
editions of Mother Goose and of the fairy tales 
drew like. magnets. Equally attractive was 
the second wall case with its suggestions 
for national costumes with each 
clearly labelled. Among other exhibits were 
Russian and Swedish picture books, Boutet 
de Monvel’s books, Calthrop’s English Costume, 
National Costumes of the Slavic Peoples and 
MeClelland’s Historic Dress in America. 

Chairs were placed invitingly near the tables 


country 


and notebooks and pencils were produced as the 
readers became absorbed in Books on Production, 
Plays for Children and Plays for Older Boys and 
Girls. Every afternoon and evening five librari- 
ans volunteered their services to answer questions 
and their time was fully occupied. 

3eyond the library exhibit was the book table 
from the Drama League Book Shop. Next this 
was a display of Community Service lists, out- 
lines and plays. 

Not a single lecture on the program had to 
be cancelled. All were attended by interested and 
enthusiastic audiences made up of amateurs and 
professionals, each of whom found something 
which made his coming worth while. The Tony 
Sarg evening was a delight to everyone, especial- 
ly to the Girl Scout Leaders whose groups all 
seemed to be giving marionette shows. Mr. Sarg 
made all feel the genuine pleasure and joy that 
he and his workers find in their marionette 
studio. 

Did it pay? There was much hard work on 
the part of those responsible, but never in any 
cooperative undertaking was there better team 
work and a sharing of responsibility. From the 
Branch Libraries have come reports of interest 
created by the exhibition. In one district the 
Public School teachers are planning to raise 
money to place a reference drama collection in 
the Branch Library of their district. Teachers 
in all parts of the city are asking for round tables 
and conferences to continue the exchange of ex- 
periences and this will be arranged by the library. 
The books exhibited are to be a permanent ref- 
erence collection of the Fifty-eighth Street Branch 
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and already teachers are making use of it. 
Best of all, there is now an understanding and 
a good fellowship between the various organiza- 


tions taking part which cannot fail to result in a 
better handling of amateur dramatic problems 
in the future. 


Suggestions for an Amateur Circus 


Greorce W. BrADEN 


The amateur circus is rapidly increasing in 
popularity as a form of entertainment. The 
circus is so flexible in form, so successful in creat- 
ing “barrels of fun” and in giving a chance for 
large numbers of people of varying talents to 
participate, that it is quite easy to understand 
its increasing use, not only as a “three pin” show 
for the children, but as an opportunity for a 
worth while affair under the auspices of the 
church, Sunday School, club, settlement, play 
ground, Y. W. C. A. or Y. M. C. A. Here are 
ample suggestions regarding Committee organi- 
zation and stunts for the main show, side show, 
and after show concert. 


The Organization of a Circus 

The Organization necessary will depend on the 
type and magnitude of the performance. It should 
include a general manager and an Executive 
Committee of ten, constituted of the chairman 
of the following committees of three or more 
each; Finance and patrons—Advertising and 
printing. (Note: printing to include program, 
window cards, hand-bills, tickets—Music and 
artistic effects—Property—Costumes—U shers— 
Policing and handling of crowd—Side show— 


Booths, concessions—Securing performers and 
coaching same. 


Suggested Stunts for Main Show 


The marching is made effective and startling 
by carrying alcohol lighted torches (lights out )— 
Maze marching with lighted red Japanese lan- 
terns (lights out)—Carrying American flags— 
Costume marching—carrying flags of many na- 
tions—Carrying transparencies, each side of 
which is a different color—when a three cornered 
transparency is carried, use red, white and blue 
colors. 


Dances 


Any lively dance such as the Highland Fling, 
Sailors’ Hornpipe, Irish Washerwoman, Irish 
Lilt or Dance of the Demons may be used. They 
are to be found in any good collection of folk 
dances. An effective number is the Athletic Pag- 
eant or Athletic Jubilee, copies of which may 
be obtained from C. M. Caskey, Mack Building, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Instructions for The 
Athletic Dance and for the Circle Gallop or 
Rube Frolic by George W. Braden may be 
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secured from the Playground and Recreation 


Association of America. 


Spectacular Calisthenics 

Steel wand exercises. Performers in white— 
use calcium light with colors—I Illuminated wands 
large hollow metal wands with electric lights 
Torch 


with wad of waste or cotton batting wired on 


inside swinging—use old Indian clubs 


end. Note: Use alcohol rather than coal oil for 
fuel and be sure there is not too much on the 
cotton as it will fly off and will cause a fire. 
Club Swinging— Use eight-sided tin clubs with 
Clubs set with glass—Gilded 
Electric lighted 


wooden handles 


clubs—Clubs with silver bands 
clubs—Novelty club (a large hollow club with 
concealed American flag, which can be liberated 


by pressing a spring). 
Acrobatic Work 


Pyramid building on mats—single or double 
ladder 


Gymnastic 


chairs and tables side horse—parallel 
Performers should work in white costumes 


A cheap background 


can be made of paper cambric or wrapping paper 


bars. 
against black background. 


painted black. 

High diving and jumping over tables and chairs 
or elephants made Of parallel bars covered with 
mats. 

Advanced gymnastic exercises on side horse— 
long horse parallel bars——horizontal bars—trapeze 
and flying rings. 

Single, double and group tumbling and hand 
balancing. 

This work is made more effective by proper 
costuming. Use Japanese or Chinese costumes 
for hand balancing and Rube, Turkish or Arab 


costumes for tumblers. 


Novelty Stunts 

Slack wire walking (performers supported by 
small invisible wire)—-Equestrian performance 
(using horse bodies made of wood, wire and 
Trained animals—dogs, monkeys, 


Costumes can be made 


paper mache ) 
cats, elephants, donkeys. 
of paper cambric, canton flannel, eiderdown, or 
Aeroplane stunt—using 
Slide for life—per- 


rented from a costumer. 
overhead wires for support. 
former who is supposed to hang by his teeth is 
supported by a rope tied under his arms—Fake 
hand to hand balance. 


Clown Stunts 

Scene in a photographer’s shop. Pictures taken 
in white, black and water color. JVhite: Flour is 
blown from fake camera on to the face of the 
one sitting. 
Black: The face of the one sitting is blackened 
up as the photographer poses him. [Vater Color: 
Water is squirted in the face of the sitter. Village 
fire company—The balky mule (two men in mule 
costume )—Boxing woman—Famous one man 
Walking the slack wire—all the 
usual stunts done on an imaginary line—acrobatic 
and tumbling clowns 
duek or chicken—three legged game of hockey 


Flour sticks better if face is greased. 


baseball games 
catching a greased pig, 


—Pony polo—clowns use horse bodies used by 


equestrians—Blindfold boxing—Barrel boxing 
(boxers stand inside ordinary sugar barrel—Fake 
fight and riot call. Clown police respond and dis- 
perse crowd, using clappers, stuffed clubs. High 
diving into a tub—Police prevent daring life-risk 


ing feat just in the nick of time. 


SuHow 

Freaks 

Three-legged man, fat woman, living skeleton, 
horse with its head where its tail ought to be, 
snake swallower, bearded lady, a wild man from 
Borneo, fat man, tango freak with face on the 
back of his head, the snake charmer, the Albino 
girl (even her teeth are white) gasoline Emma 
(drinks gasoline instead of water), Tom Thumb, 
Giant, the 
Horse with the human brain, skilled in 
The girl with the 


Russian armless wonder Siamese 
twins. 
reading, arithmetic and music. 
sixth sense, marvelous feats of mind reading. 
Tells your past and future. Hercules, fake strong 
man. Lifts fake weights made of wood and 
painted black, breaks rope and chains. ‘The gypsy 
fortune teller, tells of love, beauty and good 
fortune. Wax figures. Sleight of hand perform- 
ers. Wonderful exhibit of wild animals, dog, 


cat, rabbit, chicken, monkey. One man band. 


AFTER SHOW OR MATINEE 
Shadowgraphs (comedy or tragedy). Al- 
symbolic or historical pantomime 
Performers should work in white 
costume against black background. Minstrels, 
Funmakers, good 


legorical, 
Classic posing. 


jokes, songs and clog dancing. 


jokes and monologues. Juggling and balancing. 


Usual high class musical numbers. 
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Oklahoma’s State Pageant 


ETHEL ARMES 


On Dill Sapulpa’s wooded farm—an arrow’s 
flight beyond Main Street—in the city of Sapulpa, 
Oklahoma, there is a natural amphi-theatre with 
just enough rise of grass-tangled meadow for 
a perfect outdoor stage. 


Here, the Euchee and Iowa Indians, braves, 
squaws and papooses in their own feathers and 
blankets, pitched their tepees in the long brown 
grasses for “The Pageant of Progress.” This 
was a great historical pageant with five thousand 
actors, held in this far western city last Novem- 
ber—on Armistice Day, under the auspices of 
Sapulpa Community Service Council, with Edna 
Keith, dramatic specialist of Community Serv- 
ice, directing. Twenty thousand people looked 
on, 

Here were living pictures of every striking 
event in the history of Oklahoma. The primitive 
Indian Village, various activities of the early In- 
dian life, the tribal Council, “the Green Corn 
Dance”. portrayed by Indian actors. 
Spanish explorers, French adventurers, traders 
and voyageurs played their parts and vanished 
after the early Indian. The French flag gave 
place to the American flag. ‘Then Oklahoma, as 
Promised land of the exiled Indians of the rest 
of America, received the Five Civilized Tribes, 
became final meeting place and home of the red 
brothers blown like fallen leaves westward, ever 


were 


westward. The Pageant told this dramatic story 
in vivid and picturesque ways. Then it staged 
in dashing manner the coming of the United 
States Rangers escorting young Washington Irv- 
ing on his western adventure, the Civil War epi- 
sodes, arrival of the first white settlers—this quite 
within the memory of the present day citizens— 
the advent of the cowboy, the fight for land, “the 
run for a strip,” rearing of a boom town, the 
discovery of oil and the merging, finally of the 
Indian Territories into one State. The pageant 
closed with the marching forth of the State’s 
young men to the World War, and their return. 

It was, all told, so the newspapers of the state 
unite in saying, the most remarkable presentation 
of Oklahoma’s history ever given. The cast in- 
cluded members of the American Legion, Knights 
of Pythias, W. C. T. U., and of practically every 
civic body and organization in Sapulpa and_ its 
surrounding towns. All the and 
Schools of Sapulpa and nearby places cooperated, 
worked hard for the pageant for two long months 
It was first and last a commun- 


Churches 


of preparation. 
ity enterprise, and it drew the whole state like 
a magnet. 

An admission price of fifty cents for adults 
and twenty-five cents for children financed the 
entire undertaking. Not a single donation was 
asked for or received. People came from clear 
across the state—whole families 
by every road leading to Sapulpa. They brought 
their dinners, campstools and cushions. Em- 
ployees of industrial plants, stores and business 
firms throughout. Oklahoma closed for the day, 
turned out by the thousands to see the pageant. 

An immediate tangible result was the decision 
of the people of Sapulpa to hold every year to 
come some big community enterprise, an out of 
door spectacle that.will serve to interest and de- 
light and bring together the people just as The 
Pageant of Progress did. 
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A Home Talent Lyceum Course 


Highland Park, Illinois gave a Lyceum Course 
last winter which wasn’t simply a series of 
entertainments by imported talent but included 
home talent as well. Out of the eight entertain- 
ments given, four were of the imported variety 
and four were of the home-made variety; and 
it was a puzzle to tell which performance was 
professional and which was supposedly amateur. 

“Who is Dino Corino,” people were asking one 
another at the all-Italian concert of the course 
as they made him sing again and again the de- 
lightful folk songs of his own people which he 
fairly acted out, so well did he know them and 
feel the spirit of them and, “Who is Diana 
Bonetti” they asked each other again as the pretty 
Italian guitarist played and sang gay little tunes. 
The guests at the Moraine Hotel could hardly 
believe that the tenor whose voice and sympa- 
thetic interpretations gave them such delight was 
the chef who cooked their meals and that dainty 
little Diana was one of the laundry girls who 
washed their clothes in the basement. 

But Dino and Diana did not have all the 
honors. There was a reader who gave Italian 
dialect selections and there was ‘“‘Nino,” who had 
the audience swaying with him as he skillfully 
pulled lively waltzes and marches out of the folds 
of his accordion. ” 

Another home talent night was a play which 
gave local actors, local scene painters and local 
costume designers a chance to show what they 
could do. Carefully picked dancing school pu- 
pils, students of elocution, singers and a com- 
munity orchestra also had chances to shine before 
Lyceum audiences 

Father and Mother and the children all came. 
No matter how large your family you could 
bring them all in on a $3.00 family ticket. In 
fact the director offered a prize for the biggest 
family present. One evening every single mem- 
One trip to 
the movies for a family of this size would have 


ber of a family of ten was present. 


cost as much as this whole series of eight enter- 
tainments. 

There was something about these entertain- 
ments, their simplicity and their homey quality 
which appealed to high-brow and low-brow, to 
young and old. Older sister who was in the 
habit of going regularly and somewhat religiously 
to symphony concerts and prided herself on her 
discriminating taste and educated ear as well 


as ten-year-old brother whose idea of good music 
is a brass band of two hundred pieces with a 
liberal supply of drums—both of them liked to 
go to the Lyceum. 

Even at $3.00 for a family ticket and $1.50 
for an individual ticket for the entire course, 
the Lyceum more than paid for itself in dollars 
and cents; and judging by the attendance and the 
comments of the people who attended it more 
than paid for itself in the enjoyment it furnished 
the town. 


Picture Exhibit in Belleville, Illinois 


A four-day picture exhibit recently held in 
Belleville, Illinois was a real piece of art educa- 
tion and an opportunity for cooperation on the 
part of different groups in the town. The 
pictures were a loan exhibit of 200 copies of 
world masterpieces sent out by Elson and Com- 
pany, Art Publishers. 

The week preceding the exhibit, the Com- 
munity Service organizer visited every school 
room in the town explaining the exhibit to the 
children, giving a short picture study lesson on 
some of the principal pictures and referring the 
teachers and children to books on pictures in the 
Public Library. They were told that if they 
sold a certain number of tickets they could have 
a picture of their choice for their school room. 
In addition a prize picture was awarded to each 
of the two schools which sold the most tickets. 
During the exhibit, the children and their in- 
structors were allowed time out of the regular 
school period to visit the gallery free of charge. 
Each school provided a musical number as its 
part of the musical program for one of the four 
nights of the exhibit. 

One of the two art clubs took charge of the 
lectures on the different schools of painting 
which were given each night; the other pro 
vided from its members people who conducted 
gallery tours, explaining pictures every night be 
fore the evening program began. The art lec- 
tures each evening were illustrated by living tab- 
leaux. This part of the entertainment was pro- 
vided by the Women’s Club. 

Four thousand seven hundred people attended 
the exhibit, ninety four pictures were secured for 
the public schools and an interest in good pictures 
and picture study was stimulated among the 
school children, teachers, and the public. 
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Inexpensive Costumes for Plays 
and Pageants--IV 


Nina B. LAMKIN 


SUGGESTIVE CosTUMES 


Danish—For Girls—Dark skirt, white blouse, 
carlet bodice, striped apron (stripes up and 
down), black shoes and stockings. 

For Boys—Long stocking cap, dark trousers, 
white blouse, striped stockings, (stripes around ), 
black shoes. 

Hungarian—For Girls—Black aprons with col 
ored paper figures, sewed across bottom; white 
dress; deep blue shawl over head; white stock- 
ings; black or white shoes. 

For Boys—White or colored waists ; dark trou- 
sers; bright sash and cap. 

Swedish—For Girls—Dark skirt; light waist ; 
black bodice; high rounding cap of dark color; 
striped apron—stripes across. 

Rumania—bright embroidered green band 
around head (simulate embroidery ) ; white waist ; 
dark shirt ; bright shawl. 

Greece—White veil or scarf for head and 
neck; white middy made to look hke a white 
jacket, trimmed at bottom, on sleeves and down 
front with bright paper to look like embroidery ; 
white shirt trimmed around bottom. 

Cuba—Rose or two in hair; white waist; 
bright skirt and apron in contrasting colors (blue 
and orange). 

Poland—For Girls—Wreaths of flowers for 
hair; any white dress, bottom trimmed with four 
rows of bright red bands; red bodice (paper or 
cloth). 

Brazil—Bright skirts (any color); white 
waist; veil or searf resembling black lace (man- 
illa) caught up with flowers. 

Serbia—Any bright shawl for head; white 
waist red bodice (10” of red cambric, whale bone 
in front and back, laced with shoe lace) any 
dark skirt. 

Russia—Band of red (decorated for head) ; 
white waist; bright red sash; black open vest or 
over jacket; dark skirt. 

France—Large white cap; any bright, light 
colored skirt (green, pink, yellow) ; white waist ; 
black bodice (10” black cambric, whale bone 
in front and back, laced up with a shoe lace). 


Great Britain—Scotland—white waist; plaid 
skirt, plaid scarf, tam. Red crepe paper is also 
good for tam and sash. 

Irish—black bodice; green skirt; green tam. 

English—Smock ; white skirt ; tam. 

French—Light dresses; sash making costume 
high waisted; wreath of flowers in hair. 

Belgium—Red head dress (34 yard red cheese- 
cloth trimmed with black and white) any white 
waist; black bodice (black strips of cloth or rib- 
bon 6” wide, or 10” of black cambric, whale 
bones in front and back, laced up with shoe 
lace). Any dark skirt, trimmed with red bands; 
white apron, trimmed with orange, red and black 
paper (cloth or crepe paper strips 12” in width). 

Montenegro—Bright shawl on head (any 
bright scarf); shawl around shoulders; white 
waist; dark skirt; apron (white trimmed with 
colored paper, red and blue) cloth or crepe paper. 

Japan—Big flowers chrysanthemum at either 
side of head; any kimono; wide sash, of cloth 
or paper. 

Italy—For Girls—Straight white headpiece ; 
green bodice; white waist; bright red skirt; white 
apron, trimmed with colored paper. 

For Boys—Dark trousers, dark shoes and 
stockings; red handkerchief about head; white 
blouse; bright sash. 

Finnish—Plain long dark skirt (own); white 
handerchief tied over head; little short dark coat 
(borrow boy’s jacket); black shoes and stock- 
ings. 

CosTuMES 


Symbolic characters may come in plays, mas- 
ques and festivals and in the prologues and inter- 
ludes of a historical pageant. They carry with 
them an abstract idea which is developed in a 
concrete way in the episodes—as, for example, 
nature groups may precede the coming of the 
Indians ; education might precede the agricultural 
and industrial developments. 

Field Flowers can be most simply costumed by 
girls wearing their white dresses and carrying 
baskets or garlands of flowers or with flowers 
draped over the shoulder and bands in the hair. 
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For instance, two two-cent sheets of red tissue 
paper makes a two yard poppy” garland 
and a short one for the head—four cents 
per child. Another simple way is to have caps 
suggestive of the flowers made of crepe paper. 
Again, a roll and a half of paper makes a pretty 
flower costume for the average child eight to 
ten years old. Soft cheese cloth slips with the 
flowers are also attractive. Use flower colors. 

Nature Groups are at their best in soft browns, 
greens and yellows. 

Butterflies—lattle children in white dresses 
with tarletan bows of light colors pinned be- 
tween shoulders. One yard makes four bows. 

Children of the Wind—-Slips of dull greens 
with underslips of lighter shades of green 

Children of Rain 

Children of Air—Pale blue slips with under 


Slips of grey with tinsel 


slips of white and pale pink 

Children of Sun—Slips of gold and yellow 
with underslips of flame and burnt orange (dyed ) 

Trees—Slips of dark green and browns; leaves 
on dress and in hair 

Prairices—Slips of yellowish green and burnt 
vellow, dyed and shaded 

Rivers—Slips of pale green and blue; three 
slips different lengths; scarfs shaded in green 
and blue, two yards long 

Civic Groups—Regalia of organizations 

America—Long white cheese cloth robe with 
toga drape of red, white and blue bunting 

Democracy—lLong draped robe of white (8 
yards )—helmet of gilt 

Peace—White robe with deep blue cowl (18 
yards). Carry dove 

Education—Dark red or blue; long gown with 
long cape drapery—(8 yards of cheese cloth) ; 
band about head like costume 

Justice—Long white Grecian gown. Long 
draperies fastened at shoulders and brought up 
and over each arm, blindfolded and carrying 
tables of the law made of compo board and 
painted white; (eight yards of cheesecloth re- 
quired for the costume). 

Truth—Long soft blue Grecian gown; long 
draperies (8 yards of cheesecloth). The toga 
drape is good for this character. 

Art—Long Grecian gown of lavender with 
long draperies of same color. Carry large bou- 
quet of purple flags or lilies. ‘This bouquet can 
he make by taking branches and adding paper 
flags. 

Play—Short pink Grecian gown; long shaded 


scarf of pink and rose or a shaded costume. 
Carry a balloon. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The best costume information is obtained from 
the old and expensive books, illustrated in color. 
Many of these are on file at all large city libraries 
and many college and university libraries have 
some of them. 


Suggestions for Library Reading: 

H. Grevel and Company, London—Costumes 
of all nations (1913) 

Egyptian, Greek and Roman Costumes—Har- 
per’s Dictionary of Classical Literature and Anti- 
quities, edited by H. T. Peck, $.10. American 
Book Company, 100 Washington Square East, 
New York City or 330 East 22nd Street, Chicago. 

Hope—Costumes of the Ancients—2 volumes 
(1841) 

Fairholt—Costume in England—The Macmil- 
lan Company, 64 Fifth Avenue, New York, $1.50 
(out of print) 

Earle—Two Centuries of Costumes in Amer- 
ica (1910)—The Macmillan Company, 64 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, $2.50 (few copies) 

Bentell—English Heraldry—london— (1883) 


Books Available at Medium Prices 

Mackay—Costumes and Scenery for Amateurs 
(1915)—Henry Holt and Company, 19 West 
44th Street, New York, $1.75 

Earle—Costume of Colonial ‘Times—Charles 
Scribner Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
$1.30 

Mitchell—Shakespeare for Community Play- 
ers—E. P. Dutton and Company, $2.50 

Dennison and Company—Booklet on Crepe 
Paper Costumes, $.10. Booklets for the Differ- 
ent Holidays as “The Bogie Book” for Hallo- 
we'en, 70c—5th Avenue and 26th Street, New 
York or 62 East Randolph Street, Chicago 


Make-Up 
Fitzgerald—How to Make Up—Samuel 
French, 28 East 38th Street, New York, $.50 
Young—-Making Up—-Drama Book 
shop, 29 West 47th Street, New York, $.75 
Dennison—Make Up Guide—T. S. Dennison 
& Co., 623 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, $.15 


Color 

Pellew—Dyes and Dyeing (1918)—Robert 
M. McBride and Company, 7 West 16th Street. 
New York, $2.00 
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Plays tor Girls’ and Women’s Clubs 


Group IV 


Carrots by Jules Renard (translated by Al- 
fred Sutro). A pathetic, little play about a 16 


year old boy. 1 man, 2 women, 1 boy. Possible 


for all female characters. Obtained from Sam- 
uel French, price 30c. Royalty 

The Dancing Dolls by Kenneth S$. Goodman. 
| act, interior setting. 4 male and 7 female char 
acters, possible for all female characters. Scenes 
in France. Story of the romance of some stroll 
In the book 
Obtained the 
Drama League Book Shop, price $1.50. This 


one 


ing players. Charming and quaint. 


entitled “Quick Curtain.” from 
book also contains several other very 
act plays. 

Maid of France by Harold Brighouse. A play 
dealing with England and France in the World 
\Var. 1 act difficult 
male and 2 female characters. 
Obtained 


with exterior scene. 3 
Possible for all 
female characters. from Samuel 
French, price 50c 
Alice Gerstenberg. 
difficult. 4 
irom Samuel French, price 75c. 
The Post-Office by Tagore. 


3 male and two children, pos- 


Overtones by Play in | 


act. Rather characters. Obtained 
Royalty 
Two acts with 


interior setting. 


sible for all female characters. Pathetic story 
of a little sick boy always expecting a letter 
from the King. Obtained from the Drama 


League Book Shop, price $1.25 

Rose of the Wind by Anna Hempstead Branch. 
\ fairy play in 1 act. 2 male and 2 female char 
acters, possible for all females. Obtained from 
the Drama League Book Shop, price $1.75. Per- 
mission from Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

The Turtle Dove by Margaret Scott Oliver. 6 
and 1 female character possible for all 
(In “Six One Act Plays’). 


\ Chinese play requiring artistic production. 


male 


emale characters. 


act. and | exterior. Obtained from the Drama 
|.eague Book Shop, price $1.50. 
perform communicate with the author. 
Will O’ the Wisp by Doris F. Holman. 
ound in the book “Representative One 


For permission 


1 act. 
Act 


lays.” A serious play of poetic quality. 4 
omen. Interior setting. Obtained from the 
rama League Book Shop, price $3.00. This 


ok also contains 25 very fine one act plays. 


The Wonder Hat by Ben Hecht, and Kenneth 
S. Goodman. A rather difficult farce. 
and 2 female characters. 
Exterior setting. 


3 male 
Possible for all female 
characters. Found in “Rep 
Obtained from the 
Also 


may be obtained in single copies from the Drama 


resentative One Act Plays.” 
Drama League Book Shop, price $3.00. 
P, 


league Book Shop, price 50c. 


LonG PLAys 


The Adventures of Lady Ursula by Anthony 


Hope. 


A romantic comedy and not difficult. 4 


acts. 3 interior settings. Costumes of the 18th 
12 men, 3 women, possible for all 
female characters. Obtained 
french, price 50c. Royalty 

As You Like It by William Shakespeare. A 


Unusual edition, well ar 


century. 


from Samuel 


comedy in five acts. 
ranged both for acting and reading. 16 male 
Possible for all female 


Pub 


and 4 female characters. 
characters. Obtained from the Dramatic 
lishing Co., price 25c. No royalty 

The Chinese Lantern by Laurence Housman. 
A comedy in three acts with one interior scene. 
Fantastic costumes of modern times. 12 males 
and 2 females. Possible for all female charac 
ters. Obtained from Samuel French, price 75c. 
Royalty 

The Forest Princess by Constance D. Mackay. 
\ play in 3 acts which can be given outdoors or 
Contains several dances. 


indoors as desired. 


Medieval costumes. 20 characters and as many 


All 


Plays 1% hours. 


court attendants and peasants as desired. 
female characters possible. 
Obtained from the Drama League Book Shop, 
No royalty 


Monsieur Beaucaire by 


price $1.35. 
sooth ‘Tarkington. 
3 acts, with 


14 male 
and 7 female characters, and servants. All female 


Dramatized by Ethel H. Freeman. 
two interior and two exterior settings. 
characters may be used. Requires exacting 
Obtained 


Royalty 


preparation. from Samuel French, 


price 60c. 

The Piper by Josephine Preston Peabody. A 
play in 4+ acts which could be given indoors o1 
out of doors, 20 characters and as many super 


numeraries as desired. Medieval costumes, Ob 


tained from Samuel French, price 50c. Royalty 
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Pomander IValk by Louis N. Parker. 3 acts 
with | exterior setting. Difficult but well worth 
the effort. 10 male and 8 female characters. 
All female parts possible. Costumes of the 18th 
century. Obtained from Samuel French, 60c. 
Royalty 

The Princess by A. Tennyson. 8 males and 4 
females; all female parts possible. Full evening 
play. Obtained from Walter Baker, price 35¢c 

Prunella by Lawrence Housman. ‘Three acts. 
l.xterior setting. 14 male and & female charac- 
ters. Poetic play of Pierrot and Pierrette. Ob- 
tained from the Drama league Book Shop, price 
$1.50. Royalty 

The Rivals by R. B. Sheridan. 3 males and 5 
females. All female parts possible. Costumes 
of the period. 5 acts. Scenery varied. Ob- 
tained from Walter Baker, price 25c¢ 

The Romancers by Edmond Rostand, A 
comedy in 3 acts. Indoors or outdoors. One 
scene throughout. Costumes either Medieval or 
century. 6 characters and as super- 
numeraries as desired. Obtained from Samuel 
French, price 35¢. No royalty 

A Rose O' Plymouth Town by Beulah M. Dix 
and Evelyn G. Sutherland. Charming romantic 
comedy in 4 acts. 4 male and 4+ female charac- 
ters. All female characters possible. Puritan 
costumes. Interior setting, and an exterior set- 
ting. Obtained from Samuel French, price 60c. 
Royalty 

The Russian Honeymoon by Eugene Scribe. 
Comedy of Russian life. 3 acts. 4 male and 3 
female characters. ‘Two interior settings. Ob- 
tained from Samuel French, price 35c. No 
rovalty 

Sherwood by Alfred Noyes. A drama of the 
time of Robin Hood with costumes of that period. 
Full evening play. 16 males, 6 females, fairies, 
merry men. All female characters possible. In- 
door scene of castle and forest scene. Obtained 
from Stokes, price $1.25. Permission for per- 
formance must be obtained from the publisher 

\ll plays subject to royalty must be arranged 
through the publisher 


ADDRESSES OF THE PUBLISHERS OF THE PLAYS 
LISTED 


Walter H. Baker & Co., 5 Hamilton Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Drama League Book Shop, 7 East 42nd Street. 
New York City 


Dramatic Publishing Co., 542 Dearborn Street, 
South, Chicago, Il. 

Fitzgerald Publishing Co., 18 Vesey Street, New 
York City 

Samuel French, 28 West 38th Street, New York 
City 

Penn Publishing Co., 925 Filbert Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Willamilla 


The following description of the play life of 
a small boy, by Booth Tarkington, is so enchant- 
ing in its comprehension and so chaste in its 
expression in what it leaves unsaid, that the 
serious-minded editor of THE PLAYGROUND could 
not forbear getting permission to reproduce it 
among the graver matters which concern us. 
(Only the young in heart are advised to give time 
to it.—Editor. 


Master Laurence Coy, aged nine, came down 
the shady sidewalk one summer afternoon, in a 
magnificence that escaped observation. To the 
careless eye he was only a little boy pretending 
to be a drummer; for although he had no drum 
and his clenched fingers held nothing it was plain 
that he drummed. But to be merely a drummer 
was far below the scope of his intentions; he 
chose to employ his imagination on the grand 
scale, and to his own way of thinking, he was 
a full drum-corps, marching between lines of 
tumultuous spectators. And as he came glor- 
iously down the shouting lane of citizenry, he 
pranced now and then; whereupon, without 
interrupting his drumming, he said sharply: 
“Whoa there, Jenny! Git up there, Gray!” 
This drum-corps was mounted. 

He vocalized the bass drums and the snare 
drums in a staccato chant, using his deepest voice 
for the bass, and tones pitched higher, and in 
truth somewhat painfully nasal, for the snare ; 
meanwhile he swung his right arm ponderousl)y 
on the booms, then resumed the rapid employ 
ment of both imaginary sticks for the rattle of 
the tenor drums. Thus he projected and 
sketched, all at the same time, every detail ot 
this great affair. 

“Boom” he said “Boom!  Boomety, 
boomety, boom!’ Then he added: 


*From the story Willamilla, by Booth Tarkington 
published in the Red Book. 
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Boom! Boom! 
Boom bought a rat trap, 
Bigger than a gnat trap, 
Bigger than a bat trap, 
Bigger than a cat trap! 
3oom! Boom! 


Bommety, boomety, boom! 


So splendid was the effect upon himself of all 
ihis pomp and realism, that the sidewalk no 
longer contented him. Vociferating for the 
moment as a bugle, the drum-crops swung to the 
right and debouched to the middle of the street, 
where such a martial body was more in place, 
and thenceforth marched, resounding. “Boom! 
Boom! There fol- 
lowed repetitions of the chant concerning the 
celebrated trap purchased by Mr. Boom. 


Boomety, boomety, boom!” 


What Unique Recreational Activity 
is Your City Conducting? 
Reports received from recreation departments 


throughout the country 
variety of activities. 


show an_ interesting 
A new activity developed 
by one city is bound to be suggestive to other 
communities. And it is this give and take of 
ideas which is making possible the enlargement 
and enrichment of programs marking the growth 
of the movement. Here are a few recent develop- 
ments. 

The Division of Playgrounds and Sports of the 
Chicago South Park Commissioners reports a 
paper flower show which, according to Superin- 
tendent V. K. Brown, has been so successful 
that the Division is being urged in a united appeal 
to transfer the exhibition to the Chicago Art 
Institute. When the project was undertaken last 
fall there were not more than the three or four 
playground workers who knew anything about 
Hower making. The subject was taken up in 
classes for workers and instruction given in the 
correct of the various 
flowers, the proper joining of the leaves to the 
stem and the subject of color harmony. The 
results secured have been well worth the effort. 

The Division of Playgrounds and Sports has 
also been responsible for the development of some 
lighly successful kite tournaments a spectacular 
lantern parade in which the children carried lan- 
terns which they had constructed and of some 
iorms of sand play and aeroplane construction 
which have been very noteworthy. 


botanical construction 


Community Play for the 
Summer Months 


1. Social Activities 
Neighborhood picnics, 
dances 
Community “Fun Nites” 
Open-air concerts, sings, moving picture shows 
ll. General Outdoor Activities 
Aquatic—Swimming and diving events 
Canoe races 
Water carnivals 
Model toy boat exhibits and races 


beach parties, block 


Camping and Hiking—Week-end neighborhood 
or club camping trips 
Summer Camps In 
stitute 
Recreation field days for store employees once 
a month, in cooperation with merchants 
Athletic Games 
Twilight Leagues for baseball, volley ball, ten 
nis, horseshoe pitching 
Grammar Schools baseball tournament 
Golf, archery 
IV. Special Celebrations 
Community celebration of Flag Day 
Fourth of July celebration 
Athletic meet 
Citizenship festival, foreign groups partici 
pating 
City-wide play and music festivals 
Out-of door dramatics and pageantry 
Playground Activities 
Playground Ball leagues for boys and girls 
Storytelling, dramatization of stories 
Local and city-wide playground festivals, fea 
turing folk-dancing, story play, athletics 
Pet and doll shows. Doll dramatics 
Sandbox play, sand modelling contest 
Nature collection flowers, 
foliage, twigs and stones of the neighbor 
hood being collected 
Summer gardens, with prizes for the best ex 


study contests, 


hibits of flowers and vegetables 
VI. Civic and Health Activities 

“Know Your City” campaigns 

“Swat the Fly” campaigns 

Summer Foods Institute 

Boys’ Day and Girls’ Day, calling attention to 
needs and the possibilities of the city’s boys 
and girls and featuring suitable activities 

Raby Health Campaign, giving attention to the 
summer care of young children 
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The Athletic Badge Test 
for Boys Revised 


In 1913 the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America through a committee‘of Phys- 
ical Education and recreation specialists drew up 
a set of badge tests for boys, the attainment of 
which represented a minimum standard of phys- 
ical efficiency. ‘These tests have been widely used 
for eight years by school authorities, recreation 
officials and others, and they have formed the 
basis of the tests which have been incorporated 
by a number of State Boards of Education in 
their Physical Education syllabi. 

rom time to time suggestions have been re- 
ceived from those using the tests urging that cer- 
tain changes be made and new events added. <As 
a result of this wide-spread interest a committee 
Was appointed to take up the matter of revising 
the tests. On this committee were Mr. Lee F. 
Hanmer, Chairman; Mr. R. K. Atkinson, Secre- 
tary; Dr. A. K. Aldinger, Mr. Clark W. Hether- 
ington, Dr. William Burdick, Mr. Daniel Chase, 
Mr. Carl A. Hummel, and Mr. George O. Draper. 

The changes which have been made in the tests 
are here outlined by Mr. Hanmer for the benefit 
of the readers of The Playground. 

“Two rather significant changes were made in 
the test by this committee. The first one was 
the inclusion of the 4th event which has never 
heretofore appeared, viz. the throwing event. 

“The American Physical Education Associa- 
tion at its session in 1920 heard a report from 
a committee on standard physical efficiency tests 
which had been working for the greater part of 
a year on this matter. In this report the follow 
ing statement was made: 

“The 


jumping, throwing and climbing be considered 


committee recommends that running, 
as the four fundamental activities to be includ- 
ed in any physical efficiency test. 

“Our committee was unanimous in its approval 
of this addition to the test and baseball and 
basketball throws were added to all three of the 
tests, and the eight pound shot put was added to 
the third test. 


“The other fundamental change had to do 


with the matter of options. With the great 
amount of material which has been worked over 
during the past few years in playgrounds and in 
city recreation systems and especially with the 
decathlon tests which have been so popular in a 
number of places, some difficulty was experienced 
in determining the changes and which events 
should be included and which excluded. The test 
as finally submitted embodied the mature judg- 
ment of the leaders in recreation and physical 
training, and it is felt that the options allowed 
will not only make the tests more practicable but 
will interest the boys in a larger number of events 
than have previously been brought to their atten- 
tion. 

“All of the old tests have been retained with 
but two changes in standards, the advisability of 
which have been thoroughly demonstrated. ‘The 
time for the sixty yard dash in the first test was 
lengthened to nine seconds, and the time for the 
one hundred yard dash in the second test was 
shortened to 13 2/5 seconds. 

“In connection with the revision of the test a 
new form of certification and requisition blank 
was provided which gives a place for reporting 
not only of the number who have qualified in the 
various tests, but also of the number taking the 
It was felt that this data would be of 
value in any future revisions. Had such material 
been available to the present committee they could 
readily have seen where the largest number of 


tests. 


failures or the greatest weaknesses of the present 
tests exist, and it is hoped that in the future years 
there will be found in the files of the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America an even 
more useful mine of material than is there at the 
present time.” 


With the very keen interest which exists 1 
physical efficiency standards the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America is anxious to 
give the tests as wide-spread publicity as possible 


so that boys everywhere may benefit by them. 
Send, and urge your 
friends to send to the Association for a copy 0! 
the pamphlet which will be mailed you free. 


Will you not help us? 
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Home Play--II 


Epona G. MEEKER AND 


Mother’s Contribution to Home 
Play Nights: 


“Mother's games were naturally a little less 
strenuous than some of ours but they were great 
fun. 

The Minister's Cat. “Mother started in this 
way: ‘The minister's cat is an amiable cat... Then 
Bob who sat next to her had to describe the cat 
with another adjective beginning with ‘A’ and so 
on around the circle. When mother’s turn came 
again she used an adjective beginning with ‘LB.’ 
(Jur group was so small that we went as far as 
‘P’ before we were tired of the game. We all 
kept a record of the number of words we were 
not able to supply. Dad won the game because 
he had the fewest misses. 

Animal, Vegetable or Mineral. “This is an 
old game as mother said, but we all enjoved it. 
Dick started by saying, ‘I am thinking of some- 
thing.’ Then each of us in turn asked a question 
until someone was able to guess the object. It is 
always easiest to guess if you find out first to what 
kingdom the object belongs. As you can select 
anything in the universe as an object, some pretty 
clever questions must be asked. 

Observation. ‘‘Mother gave us one minute to 
look at a great variety of objects that she had 
placed on a table. Then she sent us to another 
room to write from memory all the objects we 
could remember. There is another way of play- 
ing this game, mother said. Use fewer objects. 
Have the group form in line and keep in step to 
music. March past the table having time only to 
glance at it in passing. Mother suggested that 
this game would be good as a day-time game for 
children, giving them a minute to look out of the 
window, then writing down what they remember. 

Peanut or Candy Hunt. “Mother made a great 
hit when she selected this game: She had nuts and 
pieces of candy wrapped in paper hidden around 
the room behind pictures and in all sorts of places 
where you wouldn’t expect them to be. The game 
was for us to find them, and we did! 

Number Fortunes. “The Boys and Peggy had 
helped mother earlier in the day to make thirty 
cards 114 inches square, first marking them on 


pieces of cardboard and cutting them out. The 
made them of two different colors and then divid 
ed the cards in two piles, numbering them with 
crayon and using for each pile the numbers from 
one to fifteen. When we were ready to play 
that night, Mother shuffled those in one set and 
placed them in the center of the table face down. 
She shuffled the second set and distributed them 
among the rest of us, giving an equal number to 
each. There were a few left over which we con 
sidered as belonging to our pet cat and Dick 
plaved for him. Then mother asked some ques 
tion like—Who obeys mother the best?’ or ‘Who 
gets up earliest in the morning?’ She turned up 
the top card on the pile and the person having the 
number corresponding to it was the one to whom 
the question applied. Then Peggy, who sat next 
to mother, asked a second question and so on 
around until all the cards had been used. I no 
ticed that mother was careful to ask only pleasant 
questions for fear the children might take it quite 
seriously. 

Telegrams. “We wrote at the top of blank 
sheets of paper any ten letters. Then mother 
told us to write a telegram using the letters in the 
order given as the initials of the words to be used. 
We had only four minutes to do this. The tele 
grams were read and we decided which was the 
best. Of course there are other ways of playing 
this. You can, if you like, have each member 
write his birthplace at the top, using those letters 
for the initials of his telegram words. 

Cities. “Here is another game which mother 
said was very similar to telegrams. She made a 
list of cities, transposed the letters and gave a 
list of the transposed letters to each of us. For 
example, she had down tnoobs which spells 
Boston. The game was to see who could put the 
letters back in place. 

Word-Making. “Here is a game you have 
surely played. Mother took a long word and told 
each of us to write it at the top of a sheet of 
paper. Then she gave us ten minutes to see who 
could write the longest list of words, using only 
the letters found in the word and in no instance 
using any letter oftener than it appeared in that 
word. It is a great deal easier to do this, we 
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found, if we group the words according to their 
initial letters. 

Paper Bag Drawing. “Mother produced some 
large paper bags in which articles had been de- 
livered from the grocers and had each of us, one 
at a time, put a bag over his head and with a 
heavy crayon draw his face on it. This was great 
fun. 

Bean Bag Throwing. “We got so interested 
plaving bean bags that we did not want to stop. 
Father had made the board a few nights before 
and mother had shown the children how to make 
the bags so it was a real home game.” 


How HELEN ENTERTAINED US 


“Perhaps you are wondering what I did to 
entertain the family.” 

Psycholgy or Train of Thought. ‘First I told 
them that I was going to have them play a very 
high brow game. Then I gave them a word to 
write at the top of a sheet of paper and told them 
that I would give them ten minutes to write the 
train of thought for which the word was respon- 
sible. But I warned them that they could express 
this thought by only one word. The word I gave 
them was ‘winter’ and by the time the ten minutes 
were up we had a long list on winter such as sleds, 
snow, skating. You can do this, too, by using 
proper names, such as George Washington, Ab- 
raham Lincoln or names of other well-known 
people with whom it is possible to associate a 
good many ideas. 

Alphabet Traveling. “1 asked them all to sit 
in acircle. Then I turned to mother who sat next 
to me and said: ‘I am going by airplane to Atlan- 
ta." She replied, ‘What will you do there?’ I 
said, ‘Ask advice.” Then mother turned to Dick 
who was next her and said, ‘I am going by air- 
plane to Bermuda.’ Dick asked, ‘What will you 
do there?’ Her answer was, ‘Beg bananas.’ The 
game went on in that way, each succeeding play- 
er using the next letter of the alphabet in giving 
the answers. 

Rhymes. “Each one was given the name of 
something in the room, a different word being 
given in each case. Then every one chose the 
name of some person to put in a rhyme with the 
word given. We found it was a better plan to 
have the rhymes written down for they were 
usually longer and funnier if this was done. 

Where Letters are Equal to Words. ‘This 
came was great fun. I asked them to answer 
certain questions by using letters of the alphabet. 
Here are the questions and the answers: 


What letter is a human organ? | 
What letter is a beverage ? ‘I 
J 
“ “vegetable ? 

“an insect? B 

“a clew? 

of a house L, 

“ “large body of water? 

“command to oxen? G 

of debt? O 


What 2 letters are the condition of a win- 


ter pavement ? I-C 
What 2 letters name a county in England S - X 
What 2 letters make a word meaning too 

much? X-S 
What 2 letters name a creeping vine? I-\ 
What 2 letters name a verb that means 

to rot or fall in ruins? D-Kk 
What 2 letters name a word meaning not 

difficult ? E-Z 
What 2 letters name a girl’s name? kK -T 
What 2 letters name a written composi- 

tion? S-A 
What 2 letters name a summer dress 

goods ? P-K 


What 2 letters name a kind of pepper? K-N 
What 2 letters name a word meaning to 


surpass others ? 
What 2 letters name a word resembling 
jealousy? N-V 


Candy-pulling. “Of course, no party is com- 
plete without some candy so on my night we had 
a candy pull. Here is a very good recipe I found. 
Boil three cups of sorghum molasses with a very 
large tablespoonful of butter until, when a little 
of it is dropped in cold water, it becomes brittle. 
Before taking off fire flavor with lemon extract 
(not lemon juice, which would curdle the candy ). 
Pour into buttered pans and, when cool enough 
to be handled, divide, giving each person a piece. 
Pull until it is light. Hands must be kept well 
buttered, and candy, when pulled enough should 
be spread on waxed paper or on buttered pans. 
Cut in small piece with a knife or buttered scis- 
sors. 

Song and Music Composers. “The children 
helped me out in this game by writing beforehand 
on small numbered cards some questions which 
I gave them. These questions were, ‘Who wrote 
the words to Home Sweet Home? Who wrote 
To a Wild Rose? Who wrote Divrie?’ There 
were a number of similar questions. Then the 
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questions and their answers were written on a 
large piece of paper. We distributed the cards 
giving an equal number to each player and I held 
a list of the questions and answers. The player 
at my left, who happened to be Dad, picked up 
one of his cards and asked the question written on 
it. As he could answer it he kept the card. Next 
came mother. She could not answer her question 
so she had to try to sing the song or whistle the 
music. It just happened that she could not do 
this so she had to pay a forfeit. Then the next 
one in the circle picked up a card and so on 
around. There was one question no one could 
answer so | had to give it to them. You under- 
stand, of course, that no one is required to sing, 
hum or pay the forfeit unless it is his own card 
question he cannot answer. 

Dumb Crambo. “Tl asked half of the group to 
leave the room while the rest selected a word that 
could be acted. Then I went to those outside 
and told them a word rhyming with the word 
chosen. For instance, the word we selected was 
‘toil’ and the word | gave to those outside was 
‘voile.’ Then they had to think of a word rhym- 
ing with ‘voile’ and come in acting it. The rest 
of us had to guess what was being acted, and if it 
is ‘boil’ we say, ‘No, it is not boil.’ The acting 
group go out again and think of another word 
which they come in acting. They keep this up 
until they have acted ‘toil.’ It is then their turn 
to stay in the room and select a word and let 
the others do the acting. If the right word can- 
not be guessed the group ‘gives up’ and must, in 
unison, do a stunt. If the other group cannot 
guess at any time what is being acted and have to 
‘give up’ then they must together do a stunt. 

Famous People. Dad acted as leader in this. 
He said he was going to give a list of articles and 
we were to write down noted names in history or 
fiction which the articles suggested. The articles 
Dad gave were: 


1. Burned cakes (King Alfred) 

2. A kite (Benjamin Franklin) 

3. A dove ( Noah) 

+. A steamboat (Robert Fulton) 

5 Telephone (Alexander Graham Bell) 


6. A burning bush (Moses) 

7. A lonely island (Robinson Crusoe) 

8. A muddy cloak (Sir Walter Raleigh) 
9. A cotton gin (Eli Whitney) 

10. A hatchet (George Washington) 


ll. A wolf (Red Riding Hood) 
12. A spider’s web (Robert Bruce) 
13. A cat (Dick Whittington) 


14. Snakes (St. Patrick) 
15. Anarmy of rats (Pied Piper of Hamlin) 

This game can be played without pencils and 
paper, credit being given to the first one whose 
correct answer is heard by the leader. The game 
may also be continued by having different ones 
in the group ask questions, the answers to which 
may also be written. In this case the leader will 
write the number and the new question and op- 
posite them the name of the person who put the 
question. If later it is found that any one has a 
wrong answer to his own question he must do a 
stunt. The one who has the largest number of 
correct answers wins. 

Conundrums. “Our family is very fond of 
conundrums so | looked up all the good ones | 
could find. Here are some of them: 

Why are weary people like automobile wheels : 
Ans. Because they are tired. 

What is the keynote a good manners? Ans. 
B natural. 

What kind of a noise annoys an oyster? Ans. 
A noisy noise annoys an oyster. 

What is it that goes from New York to Albany 
without moving? Ans. The road. 

Which animal took most luggage into the ark 
and which two took the least? Ans. The ele 
phant, who took his trunk, and the fox and the 
cock who had only a brush and comb between 
them. 

Why is a dog biting his tail a good manager ? 
Ans. Because he makes both ends meet. 

Why wasn’t the Statue of Liberty placed on 
Brooklyn Bridge? Ans. Because she liked her 
hed low, ( Bedlow Island) 

Who is the first man mentioned in the Bible? 
Ans. Chap one. (Chap. I.) 

What will go up a chimney down but won't go 
down a chimney up? Ans. An umbrella. 

Which is the longest word in the English 
language? Ans. Smiles. Because it has a mile 
between the first and last letters. 

Teapot. “Another good guessing game is ‘Tea- 
pot. We told mother she was ‘It’ and asked her 
to go out of the room while we decided on some 
object in the room and called ‘It’ back to guess 
what had been selected. Then each of us in turn 
made some statement about the object, using the 
word ‘teapot’ in the sentence in place of the ob- 
ject. For example, we chose the clock. And 
Dick said: ‘Teapot has hands.’ Dad said “Teapot 
is always active but in a quiet way.’ Finally 
mother guessed what it was from something 
Peggy said and Peggy was ‘It.’” 
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The Question Box 


There has been a start made here in the Little 
Theatre Movement and | am looking for in- 
formation. 

We wish to give several one-act plays in the 
near future and would certainly appreciate your 
advice in the matter. A list of several, both comic 
and tragic, for few people, men and women, to 
gether with other information along the same 


line, would be very much appreciated. 


In answer to your letter of recent date, we are 
sending several bulletins on Community Drama 
together with a general list of plays. I have 
called to your attention several one-act plays 
which have proved especially popular with Little 
Theatre groups. 

| would suggest if your group is just starting, 
that for a time, you produce the tried out plays. 
lor instance, The IlV’onder Hat by Ben Hecht 
and Kenneth S. Goodman is sure to win laurels 
for you. The actors enjoy producing this play 
and it never fails to please the audience. /eauty 
and the Jacobin by Booth Tarkington is another 
excellent play for amateur groups. This play 
may be found in Helen L. Cohen’s collection of 
one-act plays obtained from the Drama League 
300kshop, 29 West 47th Street, New York City, 
price $2.25. The book also contains Gettysburg 
by Perey MackKaye, Spreading the News by Lady 
Gregory and .f Night at an Inn by Lord Dun 
sany. 

\t the present time we are preparing a list of 
one-act plays suitable for high school productions 


and we shall be very glad to send you a copy as 


soon as it is ready for distribution. 


How Three Cities Conduct 

Social Dances 

Directors of City Departments of Recreation 

and Community Service workers are constantly 

meeting the problem of keeping the recreational 

values of social dancing and at the same time 

eliminating the objectionable features of public 

dances. Following are the experiences of three 
cities in dealing with this problem. 


In Ked Bank, New Jersey recreation leaders 
hold classes in social dancing for the high school 
boys and girls two afternoons a week. The 
mothers of the boys and girls are the hostesses 
and the teacher is a woman thoroughly qualified 
to teach social dancing at its best. 

In Lancaster, Pennsylvania, a meeting was 
called of representatives of the high schools, th« 
University, the Young Men’s Christian Associa 
tion, the Young Women’s Christian Association 
and other civic organizations to discuss the sub 
ject of dancing. The result was a plan whereby 
fifteen organizations cooperated in conducting 
community dances one night a week in the larg: 
hall of the Young Women’s Christian Associa 
tion building. The supervision of these dance 
and the standards of social conduct maintained 
were in the hands of a committee of young people 
who did not shirk their responsibility. Admis 
sion was by ticket only. From the first the ca 
pacity of the hall was taxed and dance halls ot 
an objectionable variety were forced to close up 

In Phoenixville, Pennsylvania, the large cen 
tral hall under the control of the Central Recrea 
tion Commission is used one night a week for 
community dancing for all the people. The 
hostesses come from the best of homes, the or 
chestra is the finest in the entire countryside 
and the floor is superior to that of any other in 
the city. Here again, objectionable dance hall 
have been forced to close for want of patronage. 


A Few Questious Asked the Bureau 
of Community Music 


rom a Pennsylvania Clergyman: 

“At State College last summer one of the le: 
turers spoke of your organization and of a choral 
hook you publish. [ am about to start a commun 
ity chorus and would like to see a copy of your 


he k.”’ 


From Ogden, Utah: 

“Since I have general supervison of all the 
evening programs in the camps at the Yellowston 
Park, I am especially interested in what you hav 
to offer. What are the stunt songs?” 
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Book Review 


THe Ick-BREAKER By Edna Geister, Author 
of Icebreakers. Published by the Woman’s Press. 
Price, 75 cents 

A book for recreation leaders on the technique of 
play leading. ‘Tells the kind of attitude of mind a rec- 
reation leader should cultivate; tells how to get the ab- 
solute attention of a large group of people and how to 
keep it, how much and how little directing to do, how 
long to play a game, when to divide a group and when 
not to and other things of equally practical help. 


SUGGESTED PRoGRAMS FoR RurAL ComMMuNIty CLuBs. 
Webb Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Price $.15 

This practical pamphlet for rural community clubs 
contains suggestions on the organization and conducting 
of community clubs, a model constitution and by-laws, 
and programs along dramatic, musical and recreational 
lines. What to do on a community picnic; how to cele- 
brate Christmas; what to do at a Valentine’s party; good 
things to eat for picnic lunches and suggestions for 

programs and parties of all kinds make this booklet a 

mine of information. 


THe Heartuy From Two To SEvEN. By Frances 
Hamilton MacCarthy, M. D. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price $1.50 

This book brings home the need for definite planning 
and direction in the care and up-bringing of children— 
not simply through babyhood, but all through the early 
years of childhood, emphasizing the importance of play 
under direction. 


The chapter on Play and Growth stresses the fact 
that play should be regarded as a “fundamental need 
inexplicably hound up with the growth and development 
of the mind and body of the child.” Suggestions are 
made for simple indoor and outdoor activities that par- 
ents can provide and general suggestions are given as 
to what constitutes wholesome or unwholesome play. 

In the chapter on Nerves and Mind the author brings 
out the part that the right kind of play takes in de- 
veloping self-reliance, courage and mental stability. 


THe SerrtEMENT VIsIoN OF SociaAL JUSTICE. 
By Arthur C. Holden. Published by MacMillan 
Company, New York City 

In his recent book Mr. Holden has discussed in a 
thoroughly sympathetic manner the purposes, ideals and 
methods of the settlement movement which has 
traced from its early beginning in [England through its 
development in America. There will be those un- 
doubtedly who will feel that Mr. Holden has claimed 
too much for the settlement movement as a factor in 
democracy. Others, among them settlement workers 
themselves, will disagree with him in his conception of 
some of the functions of the settlements. But there will 
be general agreement with Mr. Holden in his statement 
that as a contribution to the solution of social problems 
the work of the settlement has been invaluable for the 
viewpoint it has furnished and for its effectiveness as 
a method of approach. 

The importance of recreation is emphasized throughout 
the book. People coming to the settlements, Mr. Holden 
states, are seeking first of all recreation—‘‘one of the 
fundamental needs of human beings.” Much of this 
recreation he believes must be cultural. “There are as 
many among the unlearned poor who crave recreation of 
a higher sort as there are those among the educated 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION for WOMEN — Accredited 


Two-year Normal Course for Directors of Physical Education, Playground 
Supervisors, Dancing Teachers and Swimming Instructors. 
Thorough preparation in all branches under strong faculty. 
Our graduates are filling the most responsible positions in the country. 
19TH SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 18, 1922 
We are now in our new building in a fine residential section of Chicago. New 
gymnasium, new class rooms and laboratories—new dormitory. 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


For catalog address Frances Musselman, Principal, Box 45, 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, III. 


and for the young Belascos the fun begins. 


600 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
es 


For many years they have had little to act—a few old family pantomime favorites or some long play too 
complicated to get any fun out of—and so ‘*This book was written because one group of boys and girls who 
loved to act had difficulty in finding simple plays which they could give without the costumes and scenery 
becoming a tax upon those who helped them. In fact, they liked to do it all themselves and could make an 
excellent stage by cutting off one end of the living room with a curtain or screen. Better still, in the sum- 
mer time their porch served as a raised stage, with the whole front lawn below for amphitheatre, while May 
day plays were given on the lawnitself, with the porch for the audience.'’’—from the foreword of the book. $1.35 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


RED LETTER DAY PLAYS 


Margaret Getchell Parsons 
“Let's give a play!’ The garret is attacked—and the furniture rudely pushed and pulled. Mother and 
Grandmother dig out ole laces and precious cameos—velvet curtains become skirts—lace curtains bridal veils 


NEW YORK CITY 


Please mention Tue PLAyGrRouND when writing to advertisers 
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well-to-do who are bored with what they dub high-brow 
stuff.” Mr. Holden sounds a warning, however, re- 
garding the danger of over-doing recreational activities 
and of trying too far to compete with the ordinary 
sources of amusement in the neighborhood. “If the 
settlement is to be regarded as the enemy of all amuse- 
ment except that for which it is sponsor, its position 
must necessarily, in time, become untenable.” 


Scuoot Grounps AND PL ay. 3y Henry S. Curtis 
3ureau of Education Bulletin No. 45—1921. Ob- 
tainable from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at 5c a copy 


A pamphlet discussing play space necessary for 
schools, play equipment, and the varied play activities 
suited to children of varying school ages. Dr. Curtis 
also discusses the value of play, the state physical educa- 
tion laws, the Gary system and its modifications, spe- 
cialized playgrounds and the school excursion. All the 
suggestions are based on a broad and practical experi- 
ence in recreation lines. 


A HaAnppsook oF PROGRAMS FOR PARENT TEACHER As- 
SOCIATIONS. Published by University of North 
Carolina, Extension Division. Price $.50 


This book contains practical suggestions for organizing 
Parent Teacher Associations, suggests different types of 
meetings and includes programs for discussions, sug- 
gestions for social evenings and model constitutions. 

The programs for discussions are developed in detail. 
They cover not only the special problems of teachers 
and parents but also the general welfare of the com- 
munity such as “community buildings,” “the moving 
picture show,” “community clubs for old and young,” 
“the local press.” 


Motion Picturts For Community NEEps. By Gladys 
and Henry Bollman. Published by Henry Holt & 
Co., 19 W. 44th Street, New York City. Price, $2.00 


A book giving detailed information on all phases of 
motion pictures for the benefit of the non-theatrical 
exhibitor. The book is divided into four parts: 

I. Past and Present 

II. The Exhibitor’s Problems 

III. One Hundred Suggested Programs 

IV. Mechanical and Legal 

Among other subjects, lists of exchanges, motion pic- 
ture publications, methods of financing motion pictures, 
selection and booking, suggested programs for various 
types of educational, religious and social institutions, 
equipment and installation, operation, motion picture 
laws, and the handling and care of films are discussed. 
All the practical information a person should have pre- 
paratory to the showing of motion pictures in a com- 
munity is contained in this volume. 


Tue Minstret Encycrorepra. Published by Walter H. 
Baker and Company, 5 Hamilton Place, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Price $1.00 

Everything pertaining to a minstrel entertainment will 
be found in the Minstrel Encyclopedia which gives de- 
tailed information on the production of a minstrel show 
from the organization and the cost to the final curtain. 

Suggestions are given here for special music, stage dia- 

grams, cross fires, finals, stunts and monologues. Any 

group of amateurs wishing to furnish an amusing even- 
ing’s entertainment will find this booklet helpful. 


Ir Is to LaucwH. By Edna Geister. The Woman's 
Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New York City. Price 
$1.25 

“It Is to Laugh” is not a book of jokes, as the title 

might lead one to think, but a collection of games and 
stunts for many kinds of occasions. The first chapter 
is devoted to “mixers,” which to use the author’s lan- 
guage in describing one of them “mix up a group of 
guests so thoroughly that they will never succeed in get- 
ting sorted out again into their original classifications.” 
Other chapters deal with group games for groups of a! 
sizes; stunt races; trick games; games and stunts es- 
pecially adapted to picnics; devices for choosing part- 
ners; suggestions about refreshment serving and how to 
end an evening without an anticlimax. This book 
should be useful in replenishing ideas of those who are 
constantly having to plan entertainment for adults. 


GARDENING: AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEXT TREATING 
OF THE SCIENCE AND ArT OF VEGETABLE GROWING. 
By A. B. Stout, New York Botanical Garden. In 
New-World Science series, edited by John W. 
Ritchie. Cloth xvi, 354 pages. Illustrated with 
drawings and photographs. Price $1.60. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company 
A text book in gardening especially designed for the 
gardener of grammar school and junior high school age 
which combines the theory of plant life with practical 
directions for the young gardener. The first chapters 
deal with the fundamental relations between plants and 
their environment, principles of growth and reproduction. 
The succeeding chapters cover seeds for the garden, 
time for planting, how to grow plants, care of growing 
crops, diseases of plants, insects in the garden, storage 
of vegetables and other problems of actual gardening. 
Each chapter is followed by exercises that train the 
student to work out his own problems. Tables of plant- 
ing dates are included in the appendix. 


ARTICLES ON RECREATION IN MAGAZINES 
RECEIVED DURING MARCH 1922 


Modern City, February 1922: 

Hiawatha’s War Memorial—New building which will 
serve the city as a theatre, community house, and 
other purposes. 

Note regarding San Francisco’s Community Center 
Activities. 

Modern City, March 1922: 

A Friend of Village Improvement—Martha Candler. 
An article describing Boston’s attractive Town 
Room. 

Physical Training, March 1922: 

Teaching the World to Play—Elwood §. Brown. Out- 
line report of the Y. M. C. A.’s constructive influ- 
ence throughout the world. 

Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, April 1922: 
Making a Giant Stride for a Playground. ae 
The Journal of the National Education Association, 

March 1922: 
Rural Community Organization, Augustus W. Hayes. 
Association Men, March 1922: 

A Health and Recreational Campaign—R. W. Giviens. 
A note describing the campaign held in Strafford 
County, New Hampshire. 
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The American City, March 1922: 

Where Those Who Work Can Play—Plan worked 
out in Newport, Rhode Island. 

Introducing the Community to the Citizens—Exhibit 
held at Boulder, Colorado. 

Turning Waste Space into a Memorial Park—The 
waste land of the Keweeran Peninsula, Michigan, 
turned into a* memorial park. 

A Municipal Auto Camp at the Gateway of a National 
Playground, Colorado. 

American Physical Education Review, March 1922: 
Industrial Recreation for Women—Dorothy Schaper. 
Selected Bibliography of Physical Training and Hy- 

giene. Compiled by G. B. Affleck. 


PAMPHLETS ON RECREATION RECEIVED 
DURING MARCH 1922 


Report of the Playground Commission, Brookline, Mass., 
1921. 

Report of the Board of Recreation Commissioners—East 
Orange, N. J., 1921. 

Report of the Board of Recreation Commissioners— 
Klizabeth, N. J., 1921. 

Year Book—Playgrounds Commission—New Orleans, 
La., 1921. 

Community Service Report—Greenville, South Carolina, 
1921. 

Survey of Playground Facilities of the District of 
Columbia, 1921. Published by the Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Helping the Children Secure Their Own Playgrounds— 
Ethel L. Bedient. (Harmon Foundation. ) 

School Grounds and Play—Henry S. Curtis (Bureau of 
Education, Wash., D. C.) 

Voiley Ball—Spalding Handbook. 

Official Swimming Guide 1921-1922, Thos. E. Wilson & 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Suggested Programs for Rural Community Clubs—Webb 
Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Springtime Parties, People’s Popular Monthly, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


OTHER PAMPHLETS RECEIVED DURING 
MARCH 1922 


American Red Cross Annual Report 1920-1921. 

The Schools of Your City (Chamber of Commerce 
pamphlet). 

Service of Civic Development Department, (Chamber of 
Commerce pamphlet). 

Members of the American Physical Education Associa- 

Book List of American Physical Education Association. 

The Housing and Equipment of Kindergartens (Bureau 
of Education). 

Bill to Create a Federal Motion Picture Commission 
under the Bureau of Education. 

Indiana University Summer Session. 

Proceedings of 5th and 6th Meetings—National Coun- 
cil of Primary Education. 

Cornell Rural School Leaflet. 

Bulletin of Smith College—School for Social Work, 
1921-1922. 
Community Trust for Newark and Vicinity. Published 
by Fidelity Union Trust Co., Newark, New Jersey. 
Rural Primary Groups, University of Wisconsin, Mad- 
ison, Wis. 

The Free Kindergarten and Children’s Aid Association 
of Hawaii, 1921-1922. 

National Council of Agencies Engaged in Rural Social 
Work. 

Report of the State Board of Charities and Corrections— 
California 1918-1920. 

Bulletin of the Public Health Assn. of Ohio. 

Parent Teachers’ Association, University of North 
Carolina. 

R port of the Boy Scouts, 1921. 

Report of Greenwich House, 1921. 


Normal School of Physical Education 
Box 822, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Pottawottamie 


Summer School Camp 


For Girls 
ON GULL LAKE 
MICHIGAN 


NJOY a happy, healthful 

outing at Camp Pottawot- 
tamie this summer. Located on 
private island in beautiful Gull 
Lake. Swimming, canoeing, 
sailing, gymnastics, games, na- 
ture and folk dancing, basketry, 
nature study. Girl Scout course 
and other fascinating activities. 
Healthful dietary, inspected 
foods, splendid equipment, ex- 
pert instructors. Personal super- 
vision and refined associations 
assured under auspices of Battle 
Creek Sanitarium. Rates mod- 
erate. Send for portfolio of 
views. Address Dean, 
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A Recreation Congress 


At Last! 


“Everybody played. It was a convention on play and 
it did the thing it talked about. From first to last, the 
play spirit was ascendant. It sparkled and bubbled 
through two days of sessions, rippled merrily through 
every paper and address, eddied in and out among dele- 
gates and audiences, and surged forth in one great 
stream of enthusiasm on the final day. ‘j 

It is thus that Graham ‘Taylor described the First 
National Recreation Congress held by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America in Chicago in 
1907. In four months another congress is coming which 
promises to be just as full of the play spirit and, be- 
cause of its breadth of subject, of even greater interest 
to community workers. ‘This—the Ninth National Rec- 
reation Congress—is to be held in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, October 9-12, 1922 under the auspices of the 
Playground and Recreation Association of America And 
Community Service. 

Up to 1914 a National Congress for the purpose of 
discussing recreation problems was held each year. 
Chicago, New York, Pittsburgh, Rochester, Washington, 
Cleveland and Richmond in turn extended their hos- 
pitality to hundreds of recreation workers who gathered 
together to “give and take” in the field of recreation and 
become re-created themselves by meeting in sociability 
and play with others who were interested in the same 
problems. 

In 1916 the Eighth Recreation Congress was held in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. Because of the war and the 
demands of the period which followed, no National 
Recreation Congress has been held since that time. 

More importance than ever, therefore, attaches itself 
to this year’s meeting, at which the recreation questions 
and problems of the last six years will be discussed and 
the experiences of many recreation workers in America 
and other countries exchanged. 

The range of subjects to be covered by the 1922 meet- 
ing will be broad, and “Building for Citizenship” will P+ 
the key note. For the benefit of those who are par- 
ticularly interested in specific phases of the recreation 
movement, a number of special section meetings will be 
arranged. 

But recreation will not show itself only in the passive 
discussion of knotty play problems. Active recreation 
will assume large proportions during these three days 
and everyone will have an opportunity to demonstrate 
practically all his pet play theories. “Participants, 
rather than spectators” will be the slogan. 

It is our hope that many readers of THE PLAYGROUND 
will attend the Congress and that our subscribers will 
send us any suggestions which occur to them regarding 
topics, speakers and other phases of the Congress. 

Inquiries for further details should be addressed to 
the Recreation Congress Committee, One Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


rinking Fountains 


For Playground 
Use should be De- 
sygned and Built 
for that Purpose. 


Such fountains must con- 
tend with the elements— 
sleet, snow, ice, sudden at- 
mospheric changes, as well as 
public wear and tear which 
actually means—ABUSE. 


The Murdock Patent Outdoor Bubble Font 


Is designed and built to meet all open air requirements. 
It is fool proof and will not freeze. 


Has behind it more than half a century of experience in 
making of outdoor water service devices. 
Made Solely By 


The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 


“‘The Original Hydrant House’’ 
for full 1853 Cincinnati, Ohio 1922 


9 
Everygirl’s Magazine 
Magazine of the Camp Fire Girls 
Published Monthly (except July and August) 


Contains Articles, Stories, Plays and 
Pictures suitable for Girls from Twelve 
to Twenty. 


Everygirl’s Magazine 
is founded on the ideals of the Camp 
Fire Girls. Their program is based 
upon 
A Knowledge and Love of Nature 
Handicrafts of all Sorts 

The Home Outdoor Life 
Health Camping 


Send for Sample Copy 
Subscribe ($1.00 per Year) 


Everygirl’s Magazine 
31 East 17th Street New York City 
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BATTLE CREEK 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A progressive school founded on the 
best methods of physical education. 


Other distinctive features:—- The great 
medical department of the Sanitarium— 
hydrotherapy—massage—medical gymnastics 
—indoor and outdoor swimming pools and 
gymnasiums—club room — business training 
and courses in National and Local Social 
Forces included. 


The third year specializes in School, Medical 
or Industrial Fields. Partial self-support 
opportunities. Fall term begins September. 
STANDARD COURSE—Three years and six 
weeks Camp Life—for high school graduates. 
Graduates given Life Teaching Certificate by 
the State of Michigan. 
SUMMER CAMP SCHOOL — ‘Six weeks. 
Official Girl Scouts Camp. Playground and 


dancing courses and aquatic sports. 


Address, for catalog and other information 


DR. LINDA M. ROTH 


DEAN 
Box P, BATTLE CREEK, Mich. 


Purveyors to 


His Majesty, 


Young America 


For thirty years outfitters of 


America’s best playgrounds 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
AND ANY SPECIAL 
COUNSEL 


Recreation Engineers 


Chicopee, Mass. 


‘‘First it was the Base Ball only; 
Now we cover the World of Sport’’ 
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CHICAGO 


GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
1835 W. Lake St. COMPANY Chicago, Ill. 
BUILT BY J : \ \ SEND FOR 
\ 
/ 
EXPERTS \| 


PRICES 


BOY SCOUT SONG BOOK 


The official collection of over 200 Songs for Camp, School, 


Community and the Home. Order now! 40c postpaid 
‘‘When a boy says a book (Boy Scout Song Book) is ‘‘dandy"’ it means much in their parlance, aud I think 
you are familiar with their language.’’—Frederick E. Chapman, Silver Bay, N. Y. 


Cc. C. BIRCHARD & CO., Dept. A, 221 Columbus Ave., BOSTON 17, MASS. 


Publishers of Indian Games and Dances, Indian Action Songs, Twice 55 Community Songs, etc. 


RECREATION TRAINING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


(Successor to Recreation Dept. Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy) 
ONE AND TWO YEAR COURSE, DRAMATIC COURSE SUMMER TERM 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 
800 S. Halsted St. (Hull House), Chicago 


EST. 1870 "PHONE WATKINS 6976 
H. 


POPPER & SON 
JEWELERS 


Medals Badges For all Clubs, Societies,’ Schools, etc. 


Manufacturers for over half century 
Emblems Buttons 67 - 7th AVENUE NEW YORK 


Reeds, raffia, wooden bases. chaircane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden 
beads, braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. 
65-Page Catalogue and Directions, 


LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, Inc. 


only 


18 Everett St., Allston Sta. Boston 34, Mass. 


——A HOSTING OF HEROES —— 
| By Constance D’Arcy Mackay | 
UNUSUAL PATRIOTIC PAGEANT 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCKERS, STEEL SHELVING & EQUIPMENT 
lnmediate Delivery 


American STEEL 
Locxer Co. 


200 FIFTH AVE 


Very different from the usual celebration is this attract- 
| ive pageant suitable for auy patviotic community cele- 
braticn or national holiday, but especially adapted for 
use on Fourth of July. Davy Crockett and his followers 
are there as well as Revolutionary heroes, northern and 
southern color bearers from the Civil War and veterans 
of the World War. Pirates mingle with American 
Marines of the Barbary Coast Wars and Arabs and 
Rough Riders meet in this interesting assemblage, 
welded together by historical facts and traditions. 


PRICE 25 CENTS 

COMMUNITY SERVICE, INCORPORATED 
315 Fourth Avenue a 

NEW YORK CITY 
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Up for a Day- 


Cornell University 
Gymnasium 


--emergency seats that have more 
staying qualities than many 
permanent seats. Knockdown 
Bleachers are out of the “‘circus 
blues” class; the greater the 
weight, the firmer they stand. 
Used by such Universities as 
Cornell, Illinois, Ohio, California; 
also high schools, civic leagues, 
ball clubs, industrial plants and 
Y.M.C. A. gymnasiums all over 
the country. 


Leavitt Manufacturing Co., 


Safety First 
Rooter-Proof Seats 


Come in sections 14 ft. long, 3 
to 15 seats high. Sound lumber, 
painted one coat. Heavily ironed 
and braced. Foot boards are 
placed below the seats to protect 
clothing of thespectators in front. 
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Let us assume that a single generation of men have in fifty years managed 
to accumulate all that now passes for civilization. They would have to start, 
as all individuals do, absolutely uncivilized, and their task would be to recapitulate 
what has occupied the race for, let us guess, at least five hundred thousand years. 
Each year in the life of a generation would therefore correspond to ten thousand 
years in the progress of the race. 

On this scale it would require forty-nine years to reach a point of intelligence 
which would enable our self-taught generation to give up their ancient and in- 
veterate habits of wandering hunters and settle down here and there to till the 
ground, harvest their crops, domesticate animals, and weave their rough garments. 
Six months later, or half through the fiftieth year, some of them, in a particularly 
favorable situation, would have invented writing and thus established a new 
and wonderful means of spreading and perpetuating civilization. Three months 
later another group would have carried literature, art, and philosophy to a high 
degree of refinement and set standards for the succeeeding weeks. For two 
months our generation would have been living under the blessings of Christianity ; 
the printing press would be but a fortnight old and they would not have had the 
steam engine for quite a week. For two or three days they would have been 
hastening about the globe in steamships and railroad trains, and only yesterday 
would they have come upon the magical possibilities of electricity. Within the 
last few hours they would have learned to sail in the air and beneath the waters, 
and have forthwith applied their newest discoveries to the prosecution of a 
magnificent war on a scale befitting their high ideals and new resources. 
This is not so strange, for only a week ago they were burning and burying alive 
those who differed from the ruling party in regard to salvation, eviscerating in 
public those who had new ideas of government, and hanging old women who were 
accused of traffic with the devil. All of them had been no better than vagrant 
savages a year before. Their fuller knowledge was altogether too recent to have 
gone very deep, and they had many institutions and many leaders dedicated to the 
perpetuation of outworn notions which would otherwise have disappeared. Until 
recently changes had taken place so slowly and so insensibly that only a very few 
persons could be expected to realize that not a few of the beliefs that were 
accepted as eternal verities were due to the inevitable misunderstanding of a savage. 


From The Mind in the Making by James Harvey Robinson. 
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